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“ Tur sletianii. -Head of the 
Churcty bas’furnished some mini- 
sters with such distinguishing abi- 
lities, that they’ as stars of 
the first magnitude in his right 
hand; and:aré so eminently burn- 
ing andshining lights in their gene- 
ration, ‘that they attract not only 
the eyes, Mant She: ‘admiration af 
multitades.”: 

The edhquigntion of Protestant 
Dissenters, at Harborough,: was 
early distinguished by having such 
men to.preside over it. Matthew 
Clarke,. (father and son,). Some, 
and Doddridge are names identi- 
fied with, and conferring on it no 
mean lustre ;:men enriched im ell 
utterance and knowledge, ‘and 
coming hebind in no spiritual gift. 

Mr. David Some, the successor 


of the celebrated'Matthew Clarke, . 


at Market:Haiborough, was born 
in the year 1680; That his pa- 
rents were persons of some birth 
and respectability, is well ascer- 
tained; but all beyond this is in- 
volved in obscurity, as we know 
neither who they were, nor where 
they resided. But we might have 
been content to remain in igno- 
rance on this subject, could we 
but have been favoured with an 
authentic and particular account of 
the leading circumstances of Mr. 
Some’s very useful life.—* The 
friend and patron of Doddridge,” 
as he has been justly called, would 
have found in that excellent person, 
one as well qualified as he was 
disposed to do ample justice to his 
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numerous excellencies ; andit may 
be made a question, how far the 
principle is either just, orlaudable, 
which would withhold: from. pos- 
terity the benefit of so illustfious 
an example of piety; the model, 
-be it remembered, on whieh the 
character of such an one as Dod- 
dridge was principally formed, . At 
A¢ast, we may be:permitted deeply 
to regret, that Mr. Some’s -exces- 
Sivé modesty. prevénteéd his friends 
frony gratifying theniselves; ‘and 
bertéfiting’ the worl! by: the publi- 
‘cation of: his® Jife: ‘and ‘writings. 
‘There is of siecessity a gteat defi- 
ciency. of materials}:we have en- 
-deayouted to collect the few scat- 
tered relics of this excellent person, 
and herewith ‘present peed te eur 
readers. 

Mr. Some was suvinatanee of the 
-blessing usually attendant ona re- 
Jigious education: the fruits of pa- 
rental care and instruction early 
appeared, and while yet young, he 
determined on devoting himself to 
the work of the christian ministry. 
Indeed, it is somewhere observed, 
that the great majority of the mini- 
sters of that day were not persons, 
who, having passed the spring of 
life in vanity and sin, were after- 
wards brought to the knowledge 
of the truth; but who had been 
from their childhood trained up in 
the ways of God, and seemed, like 
Samuel, to have been devoted to 
the service of the sanctuary, as it 
were, from their mother’s womb. 


«« After passing through the usual 
2G 
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forms of the grammar school,” to 
use the words of a former biogra- 
pher of Mr. Some,* “he was 
placed for academical learning 
under the care of the celebrated 
Mr. Richard Frankland, who was 


for many years a learned and use-~ 


ful tutor in the north of England. 
It appears, from a list of Mr. 
Frankland’s students, now before 
the writer, that Mr. Some entered 
his academy, which was then kept 
at Rathmell, in Durham, on July 
4, 1698. Mr. Frankland dying 
soon after, the care of the academy 
devolved on his successor, the emi- 
nent Mr. Timothy Jollie, who 
removed the academy to Atter- 
cliffe, near Sheffield, Yorkshire.” 
Here those excellent graces, which 
in after life so adorned his charac- 
ter, and enriched and blest the 
church of God, had already at- 
tained such a growth, as to render 
their possessor worthy of the testi- 
mony Dr. Latham bears to him. 
** That he left behind him a fra- 
grant odour of his name.”—“‘ Hav- 
ing finished his studies, and passed 
his trials for the ministry in the 
manner usual in those days, he 
began to preach with great accept- 
ance, and after some time accepted 
an invitation to settle with the con- 
gregation at Harborough.” Mr. 
Some appears to have commenced, 
as he certainly concluded his minis- 
try, at this place. It is probable, 
that he came there some time in the 
year 1706, if not before, his name 
occurring in the first trust deed of 
the meeting at Ashley, (then united 
with Harborough,) as the recog- 
nized minister of both congrega- 
tions, in whom the freehold of that 
place of worship was thereby 
vested. Its date is January 27, 
1706-7. This was more than two 
years previous to Mr. Clarke’s 





* Vide Mr. Some’s Life in one of the 
volumes of the Theological Magazine, to 
which the writer confesses himself in- 
debted for some facts, independently of 
those which lay open to both in Dod- 
aridge’s Life and Works. 


[May, 
death; and as the former biogra- 
pher of Mr. Some asserts, that Mr. 
C. was disabled some years before 
his decease, we may conclude, 
that Mr. Some came on Mr. C.’s 
retirement and change of residence. 
Thus much is certain, that Mr. 
Clarke never resigned the pastoral 
office, but by death; and Mr. 
Some, by an expression he em- 
ploys in his church-book, would 
lead us to conclude, that he was 
not so much the assistant, as co- 
pastor with his venerable prede- 
cessor. When, by the death of 
Mr. Clarke, the church was ** com- 
mitted to his sole watch and care,” 
April 18, 1709, it was in a very 
flourishing and prosperous condi- 
tion; having no less than 202 
members, all, with the exception of 
28 from the town, collected from 
about 30 villages around Har- 
borough, some being full ten miles 
distant. In comparing the present 
state of these villages, with their 
condition at the time here alluded 
to, it is matter of pleasing reflec- 
tion, that the means of religious 
instruction, then with such diffi- 
culty procured, now are at their 
very door. Within this circle, of 
which Harborough may be con- 
sidered the centre, there is a goodly 
number of Independent, Baptist, 
and Methodistcongregations, while 
in most of these thirty villages, the 
truth of God is preached by one or 
other of these denominations. A 
glance, too, over the names of the 
membérs of the church, these 
‘* early spoils of nonconformity,” 
has not a little gratified some well 
acquainted with the neighbour- 
hood, in finding that they were not 
strange to their ears; but that the 
descendants of many of these yet 
advocate and adorn the same righ- 
teous cause—and that instead of the 
fathers, there are the children. The 
distance of a large majority. of the 
members from Harborough, and 
the cousequent inconvenience of 
attending there with their families 
every Sabbath-day, at an early 
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1825.] 
period of Mr. Clarke’s ministry, 
suggested the propriety of a place 
of worship at Ashley, a village 
about five miles from Harborough, 
and in the neighbourhood of many 
of the villages where the members 


lived. At first a barn was em- 
ployed for the purpose, which we 
believe is still standing, and Mr. 
Clarke went there, as Dr. Calamy 
justly calls it, three long miles in 
all weathers, and preached every 
Sabbath morning, returning to Har- 
borough to preach in the afternoon. 
But the use of the barn being also 
attended with its disadvantages, 
both to the occupier and the con- 
gregation, Mr. Some had not long 
been settled amongst the people, ere 
the barn was forsaken, and a new 
place of worship was erected ; the 
ground being given by Mr. Wm. 
Butler. Here Mr. Some, like his 
predecessor, officiated every Sab- 
bath morning—here, too, during 
his residence at Harborough, Dr. 
Doddridge often occupied Mr, 
Some’s place on the Sabbath; and 
it was to the ancestors (as village 
tradition says) of some, who yet 
worship within its walls, that he 
preached that excellent sermon, 
entitled ‘‘ The Orphan’s Hope.” 
Ia the second trust deed of this 
place, dated November 6, 1729, 
Dr. Doddridge’s name is inserted, 
as its minister, in whom the free- 
hold was vested, he being then 
assistant to Mr. Some ;—but we 
are anticipating. We know but 
little of the history of many years 
of this excellent person’s ministry, 
except that his faithful and zealous 
labours in the town and neigh- 
bourhood were greatly blessed, 
scarcely a month passing without 
some addition to his church; and 
when he was removed by death, 
it was in the midst of his useful- 
ness, the number of new converts 
being greater than at any former 
period. So great, too, were the 
order and harmony of the society 
under the superintendence of its 
exemplary pastor, that there is but 
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one instance of church-censure on 
record. ‘There is yet extant in his 
own hand-writing an account of 
the method he adopted in the ad- 
mission of members. We here 
transcribe it. ‘‘ When any person 
is to be admitted into that church 
of Christ, to which I minister in 
holy things, I think it convenient 
to ask them the following ques- 
tions. 

“© 1. Wherefore do you desire 
communion with this church ?” 

«2. Will you endeavour to 
walk circumspectly and peaceably 
amongst us, as it becometh a dis- 
ciple of the Lord Jesus Christ?” 

«3. Will you attend upon the 
ministry and ordinances of this 
church as ofien as you can?” 

«4. Do you purpose to stand 
by us, and stedfastly to adhere 
unto us, if times of difliculty 
and trial should come ?” 

«5. Do you, therefore, in the 
presence of God, and his people 
here assembled, give up yourself 
to the watch and care of this church, 
promising to submit to that disci- 
pline, that is exercised therein, so 
far as it is agreeable to the mind of 
Christ, revealed in his word ?” 

‘« If these be your designs, then 
in the name of our blessed Re- 
deemer, by and with the approba- 
tion and consent of this church, I 
open the doors thereof for your ad+ 
miltance into it, and declare you 
a member of it, earnestly desiring 
that God would bless you in it.” 

Mr. Some was greatly concerned 
for the spread of practical religion, 
and very assiduous to maintain the 
power of it among his people. 
With this view, as well no doubt 
as to spread still more widely the 
savour of the knowledge of Christ, 
he was accustomed at stated sea- 
sons to visit his friends in the vil- 
lages, and preach in their houses, 
and what is related by his biogra- 
pher of similar visits of Dr. Ad- 
dington, who had thus followed in 
his predecessor’s steps, we may be 
assured was no less applicable to 
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those of Mr. Some:—* During 
these visits numbers would: flock 
together, and listen with earnest 
attention to his familiar discourses 
and exhortations, while they testi- 
fied their affection by a marked 
attention to his person and ser- 
vices.” 

Indeed, in other respects, the 
mantle of Elijah appears to have 
rested on Elisha. In another part 
of Dr. A.’s life, we read, that “* so 
entirely did he appear to possess 
the confidence and affection of his 
peorte, that he became scarcely 
ess their friend and counsellor in 
their various secular concerns, than 
their spiritual guide and instructor, 


He was in the habit of ringer § 


for them the kindest offices, and 
was at some considerable pains to 
—— sucha degree of knowledge 
and skill in other professional de- 
partments than his own, as would 
render him capable of giving use- 
ful assistance to the poorer classes 
of his neighbours. It is really en- 
tertaining to recollect the eagerness 
with which these worthy people 
resorted to their minister for such 
direction in their little affairs, as 
would supersede the necessity of 
applying for legal or medical ad- 
vice.”— Vide Wilson’s Dissenting 
Churches, Vol. 1. p. 508. 
This is, with scarce any varia- 
tion, except in the mode of ex- 
ression, the account given of Mr. 
ome by the Rev. Richard Amner, 
of Cosely, Worcestershire, a na- 
tive of Hinkley. ‘‘ He was a man 
of the world, in a good sense of 
the words, and much better ac- 
5 havi with human affairs, and 
lew of the land, than usually 
falls to the lot of Dissenting mini- 
sters. It has been told me, and I 
beli¢ve with some truth, that he 
even set apart one day in a week, 
(probably the market day at Har- 
borough,) in order to be useful in 
way; and that he was very 
mueh so in the settlement of dis- 
putes, arbitration of differences, 
and prevention in this way of law- 
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suits among the country people 
especially.” Indeed, his advice 
was not only greatly prized by the 
members of his congregation, but 
by his brethren in the ministry of 
the Gospel. Another part of his 
work, to which Mr. Some devoted 
no ordinary attention, was the pub- 
lie catechising of the younger 
branches of his auditory. To ren- 
der this more profitable, he drew 
up an explanation of the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, consisting of lead- 
ing questions, (to borrow a phrase 
from the bar,) evidently arising 
from the question and answer in 
the catechism, together with Scrip- 
ture proofs. It was divided into 
sections, each containing one or 
more of the original questions. At 
the end of each section were some 
practical observations. This was 
published probably in 1726, as the 
second edition (before the writer) 
is dated 1727. It was much in 
use, says Mr. Amner, when I was 
young, and is still esteemed by 
many very pertinent and mode- 
rate. ‘ f am fully convinced,” 
Mr. Some remarks in the preface, 
** of the usefulness of public cate- 
chising, by more than twenty years 
experience. I have seen the good 
effects of it, and purpose to allow 
it a share in my public labours, 
while God continues life, and a 
capacity for service. I have sel- 
dom observed a drowsy hearer, 
whilst I have been engaged in this 
part of my work. I wish I could 
say so of the other parts of it.” 
There is something so excellent in 
the following remarks, also in the 
preface to the catechism, that we 
hope to be forgiven for transcrib- 
ing them.” If any should con- 
demn the whole of this undertak- 
ing, a3 paying too great regard to 
human composures, I can assure 
them, that I Lave long since learned 
to call no man master upon earth. 
T have not attempted to explain 
the doctrines contained in this 
catechim, because it was composed 
by that learned body of nien, the 
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Assembly of Divines ; but because 
I verily believe, that for the sub- 
stance of them they are agreeable 
to the word of God. I was early 
instructed in them, and have now 
reviewed them with some attention 
and care,- lest the prejudices of 
education should have been the 
principal reason of my adherence 
to them. And after the most im- 
partial search, I cannot discover 
any thing so absurd and inconsis- 
tent in this scheme of religion as 
some have represented. And I 
hope I may be allowed the liberty 
of judging for myself.” We might 
have concluded from this quotation, 
that Mr. Some was decidedly op- 
posed to all imposition in matters 
of religious opinion, had we been 
ignorant of the circumstance men- 
tioned by Dr. Doddridge, ‘* That 
when a neighbouring gentleman 
once endeavoured to introduce a 
subscription to articles of faith in 
the words of man’s device, as a 
test of orthodoxy, it was effec- 
tually over-ruled by the interposi- 
tion of Mr. Some, of Harborough, 
Mr. Norris, of Welford, and Mr. 
Jennings, my tutor.” And the 
breaches of friendships, the heart- 
burnings, and the divisions in the 
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churches, which were the bitter 
fruits of that measure in the metro- 
polis, evince the wisdom of this 
yews Synods have almost 
always proved the fruitful source 
of dissention, while they have never 
been a sufficient safeguard from 
error; and that at Salter’s Hall 
was certainly no exception. Be- 
sides, ‘‘ as impositions are seldom 
agreeable, so they can never ap- 
pear in a more ungraceful view, 
than when attempted by those 
who have long complained of 
them, and who are destitute of all 
authority to support them.”* But 
though thus strenuous for the right 
of private judgment, and fearful of 
any infringement on religious li- 
berty, Mr. Some was ardently at- 
tached to the doctrines of grace. 
He had no oneness of feeling with 
those in his day, who began to 
be ashamed of what their fathers 
had so justly gloried in; but openly 
and strongly protested against such 
a shrouding the glories of the Gos- 
el. 
: (To be continue d. ) 





* Some’s Sermon on the Methods, &c. 
p- 26. 12mo. edition, 1754, 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &e. 


A SERMON ON 2 PETER iii. 3, 4. 

** Knowimg this first, that there shall come 
in the last days scoffers, walking after their 
own lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of 
his coming ? for since the fathers fell asleep, 
all things continue as they were from the be- 
ginning of the creation.”’ 
It appears impossible for any at- 
tentive and serious person to read 
the portion of this epistle, which 
begins with the words of our text, 
and extends to the end of the 13th 
verse, and not perceive it to be of 
a most remarkable, solemn, and 
interesting character.~ I rather 
hesitate as to tlie propriety of call- 
ing it a difficult passage: for, 
though thé subject which it de- 


clares is vast and awful beyond 
expression, yet the terms, in which 
the Apostle Peter conveys his de- 
claration, ate exceedingly plain, 
and seem to be fairly susceptible 
of no other than a literal and ob- 
vious interpretation. Some re- 
spectable Scripture critics do, in- 
deed, understand the passage as 
being only a prediction, in figura- 
tive expressions, of great national 
revolutions and political changes 
in the world of mankind ; particu- 
larly the destruction of the cit 

and temple of Jerusalem, the aboli- 
tion of the Mosaic constitution, 
the dispersion of the Jewish nation, 
and the subsequent prevalence of 
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the christian religion. It must 
certainly be admitted, that in the 
highly figurative and poetical lan- 
guage of prophecy, the great com- 
motions and convulsions, which at 
various times have occurred, and 


will occur among the nations of 


the earth, are represented by figures 
resembling some parts of the lan- 
guage of the Apostle Peter in the 
passage before us: for example, 
‘* Thus saith the Lord of hosts; 
yet once, it is a little while, and I 
wil! shake the heavens, and the 
earth, and the sea, and the dry 
land; and I will shake all na- 
tions.” Haggai ii. 6G. ‘‘ Behold, 
the day cometh, that shall buyn as 
an oven.” Mal. iv.1. ‘* The in- 
dignation of the Lord is upon all 
nations :—the slain shall be cast 
out, and the mountains shall be 
melted with their blood; and all 
the host of heaven shall be dis- 
solved, and the heavens shall be 
rolled together as a scroll, and all 
their host shall fall down as the 
leaf falleth off from the vine, and 
as a falling fig from the fig-tree :— 
the streams of the land shall be 
turned into pitch, and the dust 
thereof into brimstone;—it shall 
not be quenched night or day ; the 
smoke thereof shall go up for ever ; 
—[the Lord] will stretch upon it 
the line of confusion, and the plum- 
met emptiness.” Isaiah xxxiv. 
2, 3,4.9. 11. “I will shew 
wonders in the heavens and the 
earth, blood, and fire, and pillars 
of smoke. The sun shall be turned 
into darkness, and the moon into 
blood, before the great and terri- 
ble day of the Lord come.” Joel 
ii. 30, 31. All these instances refer, 
undoubtedly refer, to the terrible 
dispensations of providence in na- 
tional agitations and overthrows. 
But I think that we are prevented 
from understanding in the same 
manner the passage of which our 
text is the introduction, by these 
considerations; that it is not rea- 
sonable to interpret the language 
of exhortation in a plain epistle, 
upon the same principles, as the 
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highly metaphorical and design- 
edly obscure diction of prophecy, 
which, in the original language of 
the Old Testament, is the sublimest 
poetry; thatthere is no intimation, 
in the passage or in its connexion, 
that the terms are to be taken in an 
allegorical signification; that what 
the inspired writer mentions, in 
verse 16. as being “ hard to be un- 
derstood,” refers to the things or 
subject itself, and not to the lan- 
guage in which they are conveyed ; 
and that the reference to the for- 
mer condition of the earth, as hav- 
ing been overflowed and destroyed 
with water, being certainly to be 
understood literally, it seems ne- 
cessary to take in a sense equally 
literal the other great change in 
the constitution of things, of which 
itis here afiirmed, “‘ that the heavens 
and the earth which now are, by 
the same word, kept in store, re- 
served unto fire, at the day of 
judgment, and the perdition of 
ungodly men.” For these reasons, 
there appears to me to be a pre- 
ponderance of evidence in favour 
of the plain, literal, and obvious 
interpretation. Upon the principle 
of this interpretation, therefore, the 
remarks which follow are now 
offered to serious consideration. 
The holy apostle begins by say- 
ing, that it is a thing which we 
should “ know first,” that is, as a 
matter of chief and most important 
consideration, that ‘‘ there shall 
come, in the last days, scoffers, 
walking after their own lusts.” 
The expressions, “‘ the last days,” 
and ‘ the last times,” are of fre- 
quent occurrence in the epistles of 
the New Testament, and evidently 
denote the Gospel dispensation, 
the reign of the Messiah, the bright- 
est and fullest revelation of the 
divine will; the period in which 
the authority and grace of Jehovah 
are making their strongest and final 
appeal to the fallen children of 
men. The apostles repeatedly 
declare, that “ in this last time,” 
a variety of wicked and corrupting 
men would rise up, some pervert- 
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ing the Gospel, others wholly re- 
jecting it; and under numerous 
pretexts, differing from age to age, 
drawing away unstable and un- 
wary souls, turning them from the 
truth, and leading them to destruc- 
tive error. and practical wicked- 
ness. They are called ‘‘ ungodly 
men, filthy dreamers, deceivers, 
antichrists, false teachers, vain 
talkers, evil men, and seducers, 
deceiving and being deceived.” 
Most abundantly and awfully have 
these prophecies been verified ; 
and never more manifestly than in 
that part of the last days under 
which we live. While ‘ the lips 
of the righteous are feeding many,” 
while the grace of our Divine Re- 
deemer is calling to him the guilty 
and perishing on every side, whilst 
his people are putting forth their 
exertions for conveying his glorious 
Gospel to the ends of the earth ; 
it is, at the same time, an unde- 
niable fact, that the advocates of 
the most dangerous errors, and the 
slaves of infidelity and daring blas- 
phemy, are summoning their ut- 
most energies to insult the truths 
of Jesus, and to extend the usurped 
empire of the prince of darkness. 
Talent, rank, and splendid genius, 
and the buffoonery of ignorant and 
vulgar malice, have called forth 
their resources, and are pouring 
forth ribaldry and horrid scorn 
upon every thing sacred. Nor are 
they alarmed, when one and ano- 
ther of their most idolized leaders 
are suddenly summoned into the 
presence ofthat Saviourand Judge, 
whom they had so boldly insulted. 
These ‘ scoffers still walk after 
their own lusts.” 

Our text and its inseparable con- 
nexion informs us, what are some 
of the arguments by which they 
fortify themselves in their wicked- 
ness, and it refutes their impiety 
by the most impressive declaration 
of the opposite truths. 

I. We are here informed, what 
are some of the principal argu- 
ments by which they strengthen 
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and harden themselves, in reject- 
ing the word of God, and scoffing 
at its most venerable and awfal 
truths. 

1. From the apparent uniformity 
and constancy of natural appear- 
ances, they conclude, that a change 
will never take place, and that the 
present system of nature will con- 
tinue for ever. Their language, 
either professedly or by implica- 
tion, is, “‘ Where is the promise of 
his coming? for since the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of 
the creation.” Ver. 4. This is a 
favourite argument with some, 
who call themselves philosophers, 
in our own times. They see the 
continued repetition of the same 
phenomena. Day and night, sum- 
mer and winter, and the appro- 
priate productions of each season, 
and of every climate, follow each 
other with unfailing exactness. 
The revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies correspond to the most mi- 
nute fractions of calculation, and 
conspire to describe cycles so vast, 
as to overwhelm the mind and 
imagination of man. All men seem 
to be governed by the same un- 
varying laws of life and death; 
and, therefore, the whole is im- 
puted to mechanism and blind ne- 
cessity. The generations of all 
the world’s inhabitants rise and 
fall, and succeed each other in the 
very same manner: and, therefore, 
it is presumed, that they always 
have so done, and will ever con- 
tinue to do so. 

The constancy of the course of 
nature appears fixed and immuta- 
ble: and, therefore, these reasoners 
conclude that it will be eternal. 
Thus they flatter themselves, and 
they labour to assure others, that 
‘« all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation,” 
and will so continue for ever; or, 
perhaps, they affirm, that there 
never was a creation; but that the 
succession of beings and events, 
which we see around us, has been 
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from eternity, and will continue to 
eternity. Miserable reasoners ! 
absurd and foolish men! Do they 
not perceive that order without 
an ordainer, mechanism without a 
contriver, laws without a lawgiver, 
a succession of finite beings with- 
out an original and infinite First 
Cause,—are the grossest of absur- 
dities, the most absolute of impos- 
sibilities? But of this, ‘‘ they are 
willingly ignorant.” They shut 
their eyes to the light. They re- 
fuse to listen to evidence: or they 
strive to forget it, and to banish it 
from their minds. 

2. Another argument, with which 
infidelity strengthens itself, is the 
supposed irreconcilableness of facts 
in the natural history of the earth, 
with that account of creation which 
stands in the front of the holy 
Scriptures. 

Geology, a study equally ra- 
tional and fascinating, has become 
of late years a most popular object 
of attention. But many have made 
it a stumbling-block for their faith. 
Finding, in the structure of the 
earth, evidences which appear irre- 
sistible of an antiquity that runs 
to hundreds of thousands, or even 
millions of years, and TAKING FOR 
GRANTED, that the history of the 
inspired Hebrew legislator assigns 
“a date to Jehovah’s first act of 
creation, not much exceeding, if it 
even reaches, six thousand years 
ago—they rush hastily to the con- 
clusion, that the sublime descrip- 
tion with which the book of Genesis 
opens, is no better than an erro- 
neous tradition, or an ingenious 
fable; and they then, with still 
greater haste and unreasonable- 
ness, extend their conclusion to 
every part of the sacred volume, 
and so reject all the facts and prin- 
ciples of revelation. This unhappy 
mode of reasoning is very common. 
It has received the sanction of 
some persons of great celebrity in 
the scientific world; and its influ- 
ence is very widely spread in this 
day of general inquiry and atten- 
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tion to all the branches of useful 


knowledge. I trust, therefore, 
that it will not be deemed impro- 
per, that I make some observations 
upon it, 

It is nota little remarkable, that 
the Apostle Peter, in the passage 
before us, has suggested the state 
of facts, which furnishes the right 
answer to this objection, so much 
talked of, and deemed so formid- 
able in modern times. ‘ For this 
they willingly are ignorant of, that 
by the word of God the heavens 
were of old, and theearth standing 
out of the water and in the water: 
Whereby the world that then was, 
being overflowed with water, pe- 
rished.” Ver. 5,6. It is the opi- 
nion of some distinguished biblical 
critics, and it appears to be sup- 
ported by sufficient evidence, that 
the state of the earth described in 
these verses, and which is distin- 
guished in a very marked manner 
from ‘‘ the heavens and the earth 
which are now,” cannot be that 
which immediately preceded the 
deluge in the time of Noah, nor 
can the destruction be that of the 
deluge. The words may be ex- 
actly translated thus: ‘“‘ By the 
word of God the heavens were 
from ancient time, and the earth 
receiving its consistence from wa- 
ter, and by means of water; by 
means of which waters the then 
existing world, deluged in water, 
was destroyed.” But Noah’s flood 
cannot be said to have destroyed 
the antediluvian world. Its action 
could only modify the surface by 
washing away from some places, 
and depositing in others: and from 
the Mosiac description of the site 
of Eden, we have satisfactory 
proof, that the general face of the 
antediluvian continents was the 
same as that which now exists. 
The true explication of the passage 
seems to carry us to a much earlier 
period, and a far more extensive 
and complete destruction of the 
earth, by its dissolution from a 
former state. Such a condition is 
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graphically presented to us in the 
second sentence of the Mosaic 
history: “And the earth was 
without fourm and void,” a con- 
fused undistinguished waste, (as 
the words strictly signify,) ‘‘ and 
darkness [was] upon the surface of 
the waste, and the Spirit of God 
brooded upon the surface of the 
waters.” This description well 
agrees with that of our text: and 
both the passages appear clearly 
to represent the condition of the 
earth as broken up, reduced, ané 
dissolved from a previous state of 
existence. What length of time 
had then elapsed from the first act 
of almighty goodness in producing 
dependent existence, that real and 
proper ‘‘ BEGINNING” of time, 
when ‘*God created the heavens 
and the earth,” it is beyond our 
power to know. We have every 
reason to think, that it was an im- 
mense period, ages upon ages; 
during which the planet, which we 
now inhabit, had undergone several 
mighty changes, the evidences of 
which are clearly written in the 
successive strata of the globe. 
From this destroyed and chaotic 
state, it pleased almighty wisdom 
and goodness to bring our earth, 
by a series of operations, continued 
through six natural and proper 
days, into a condition suitable for 
the reception of new tribes of vege- 
tation, and of animated nature, and 
particularly of man, the race in 
relation to which the Most High 
had purposed to make this earth 
the theatre of his most stupendous 
wonders in providence and grace. 
The operations of those six days 
were, 1. The illumination of the 
dark chaos; 2. The separation of 
the atmosphere from the heavier 
materials; 3. The heaving up of 
the continents and islands, so that 
the waters were now confined to 
the lowest parts on the earth’s irre- 
gular surface, and on the same day, 
the creation of vegetables; 4. The 
further clearing of the atmosphere, 
so as to present in the bright day- 
New Series, No. 5. 
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sky the glorious sun, and the other 
parts of the planetary and astral 
system on the opposite side of the 
earth; 5. The creation of birds 
and fishes; 6. The creation of 
land animals, and of man whom 
his gracious Maker formed in his 
own image of intellect, holiness, 
and happiness, and set him over 
all the other works of his power in 
this lower world. 

I may be pardoned for saying, 
that this has been to me a subject 
of frequent investigation, during 
many years; and that the explica- 
tion of this capital part of the 
Mosaic narrative, which I have 
now given in the most concise 
sketch, does appear to me to be 
the genuine sense of the inspired 
historian. Thus the great geolo- 
gical difficulty is swept away, the 
objection which was so gladly 
caught at by infidels, is completely 
destroyed, and unlimited freedom 
is afforded for the philosophy of 
geology without any infringement 
on the infallible testimony of this 
divine record. 

II. We now pass on to the con- 
sideration of those impressive, 
awakening, and awful declarations 
by which the Apostle Peter re- 
futes the impiety of infidel scoffers, 
denounces against them the judg- - 
ments of God, and presents to 
believers the most glorious motives 
for holiness, and reasons for joyful 
triumph. 

1. As the earth, when God pro- 
ceeded to execute his purpose of 
making it a new theatre of his 
most wonderful works in creation 
and providence, in redemption and 
grace, was reduced to a condition 
of temporary ruin, and then brought 
out again with new beauty and 
grandeur; so its present condition 
is destined to undergo another great 
change. That change will be ef- 
fected, not by a watery dissolution, 
but by a universal conflagration. 
«« But the heavens and the earth, 
which are now, by the same word 
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fire against the day of judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men. 
But, beloved, be not ignorant of 
this one thing, that one day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. 
The Lord is not slack concerning 
his promise, as some men count 
slackness; but is long-suffering to 
us-ward, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to 
repentance. But the day of the 
Lord will come as a thief in the 
night; in the which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, the earth also and the 
works that are therein shall be 
burned up.” Ver. 7—10. < The 
day of God, wherein the heavens 
being on fire shall he dissolved, 
and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat.” Ver. 12. 

What a tremendous picture! 
What a terrific and overwhelming 
idea! The solid globe, the mighty 
ocean, the heavens or atmosphere 
encompassing the earth; rocks and 
mountains, rivers, lakes, and seas ; 
the snows and ices of the frozen 
seid the vast deserts, and the 

elds of human cultivation; the 
busy scenes and abodes of man- 
kind; the haunts of population, 
and the monuments of pride; the 
cottages, the palaces, the pyramids, 
and the temples; the hamlets, 
towns, and cities ;—all, all must 
melt and mingle, and sink into the 
vast ball of fire! Surely this an- 
ticipation should teach us to with- 
draw our affections from the flatter- 
ing enjoyment of all earthly pos- 
sessions. They perish in the using; 
and soon, very soon shall we be 
taken from them. But, let them 
be of the most solid and enduring 
nature that ever earth contained, 
let them be lands and provinces, 
kingdoms and continents; and 
‘rant that we could live and enjoy 
fem to the doom and dying day of 
the world; they will then be only 
fuel for the great conflagration. O 
what a comment will then be read 
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upon the words of the Lord Jesus, 
‘* What shall a man be profited, 
if he should gain the ret world 
and lose his own soul ?” 

2. Before this great and terrible 
event shall arrive, God has _pur- 
poses of wisdom, mercy, and jus- 
tice to accomplish, which are, in 
the highest degree, important and 
interesting to us. 

** Because judgment against an 
evil work is not executed speedily, 
the hearts of the sons of men are 
the more fully set in them to do 
iniquity.” The delay seems to 
them an abandonment of the pur- 
pose, and they learn to be scoffers, 
and practically at least, to insult 
the merciful Majesty of heaven, 
by saying, ‘‘ Where is the promise 
of his coming?” Alas! that men 
should harden themselves in wick- 
edness, because God graciously 
respites the execution of his righ- 
teous sentence, holds forth the pro- 
mise of pardon, and says, “‘ Behold 
now is the accepted time, now is 
the day of salvation! As I live, 
saith the Lord God, -I have no 
pleasure in the death of him that 
dieth, but rather that he turn from 
his evil way and live. Turn ye, 
turn ye; for why will ye die? 
Repent and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out. Him 
that cometh unto me I will, in no 
wise, cast out. Whosoever will, 
let him come, and take the water 
of life freely.” Such is the clearly 
declared will of our blessed Lord ; 
and however incapable are human 
faculties to fathom the profound 
and mysterious abyss of Jehovah’s 
eternal counsels, of this we are 
entirely and delightfully confident, 
that between his secret purpose 
and his revealed will, there is no 
contradiction, no ineonsistency, 
but a full and perfect harmony. 
And while He suspends the con- 
summation of all things, in rich 
mercy toa sinful world, and for the 
equal glory of his grace and his 
justice ; let it be considered that 
HIs infinite duration is not mea- 
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sured by the periods of creature- 
existence! A long revolution of 
ages dwindles into a mere point, 
when compared with his own ori- 
ginal and absolute eternity; and 
when it shall please him to cut 
short his -work in righteousness, 
he can accomplish the most exten- 
sive and astonishing designs in a 
space of time inconceivably small. 
** But, beloved, be not ignorant of 
this one thing, that one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day. The 
Lord is not slack concerning his 
promise, as some men count slack- 
ness; but is long-suffering to us- 
ward, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to 
repentance.” Ver. 8,9. Vast and 
manifold are the purposes which 
He has to bring to pass. His 
Gospel must be preached among 
all nations, for the obedience of 
faith. His word, in its free and 
unshackled use, shall become the 
portion of all mankind. Evangeli- 
cal missionaries shall preach, in 
every language, the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. The horrid rites 
of paganism shall be banished 
from the earth. The waning cres- 
cent of Mahometan domination, 
that vile and sanguinary imposture, 
shall be utterly extinguished. The 
papal antichrist, that man of sin, 
that atrocious compound of blas- 
phony. fraud, and cruelty, shall 
e cast down from his tyrannous 
throne. God will pour his vials of 
consuming wrath upon that mon- 
ster of abominations; and the voice 
of triumph shall be heard, and 
echoed from nation to nation, 
‘* Babylon is fallen, she is fallen! 
Rejoice over her, thou heaven, 
and ye holy apostles and prophets; 
for God hath avenged you of her!” 
The guilty obstinacy and infidelity 
of God's ancient people, they shall 
renounce, with the bitterness of 
godly sorrow ; looking unto him 
whom they have pierced, and 
mourning as one mourneth for an 
only son. “ The fulness of the 
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Gentiles shall come in, and so all 
Israel shall be saved.” Tyranny, 
and slavery, and war, that infernal 
devourer of nations, shall be driven 
from the earth by the omnipotence 
of the Saviour’s love. The mil- 
lennial glory shall illuminate all 
lands; and the earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea. All 
these, and many other purposes 
of his holiness and his grace, the 
mighty arm of the Most High will 
perfectly accomplish in these last 
days; and scoffers shal] adore, 
repenting and converting, or, if 
they go on still in their impiety, 
they shall be silent in darkness. 
What length of time, as men count 
time, it may be the divine will to 
have taken up in the progress and 
the fulfilment of these grand de- 
signs, it is not for us even to con- 
jecture. <‘‘ It is not for you,” said 
Jesus on the very point of leaving 
our world, —‘“ to know the times 
and the seasons, which the Father 
hath reserved in his own power.” 
But, O Christian, never lose sight 
of the great principle, that “ one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one 
day.” Ver. 8. 

3. Immediately, in connexion 
with the universal conflagration, 
will be the final judgment of the 
human race. ‘* But the heavens 
and the earth, which are now, by 
the same word are kept in store, 
reserved unto fire against the day 
of judgment and perdition of un- 
godly men.” Ver. 7. Yes, my 
beloved hearers, you and I, our 
families, fellow-worshippers, and 
friends, our countrymen, and all 
mankind, from Adam to his last 
descendant, shall stand there: and 
we shall be judged according to 
our real characters, and the evi- 
dence of our works. Of this, un- 
speakably awful, and universally 
interesting event, the Lord Jesus 
and his inspired servants often 
spoke. © let us, also, often in 
our hearts revolve their sacred 
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testimony; often place before our 
souls the array of judgment; and 
daily be it our privilege to rejoice, 
on the evidence of scriptural god- 
liness, that the sentence of sal- 
vation will be our’s, that ‘‘ Christ 
our Life will then appear, and we 
also appear with him in glory !” 
** T saw a great white throne, and 
him that sat on it, from whose face 
the earth and the heaven fled away, 
and there was found no place for 
them. And I saw the dead, small 
and great, stand before God ; and 
the books were opened : and ano- 
ther book was opened, which is 
the book of life: and the dead 
were judged out of those things 
which were written in the books, 
according to their works. And 
the sea gave up the dead which 
were in it, and death and hell de- 
livered up the dead which were in 
them; and they were judged every 
man according to their works.” 
Rey. xx. 11—13. O that day of 
righteous doom, that day of wrath! 
What dread will it strike into thy 
heart, O thou who art now a bold 
and hardened sinner? It is “‘ the 
day of judgment, and the perdition 
of ungodly men.” And what per- 
ition? What will be its nature ? 
What its duration? And can any 
hope be entertained of a reversal 
of judgment? — Hear, O self- 
flattering, self-deluding mortal ; 
hear the words of heavenly truth. 
** Then shall he say unto them on 
the left hand, Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
ared for the devil and his angels.” 
att. xxv. 41. —‘‘ Where their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched.” Mark ix. 44.— And 
to you who are troubled rest with 
us, when the Lord Jesus shall be 
tevealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels, in flaming fire 
taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and that obey not 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from 
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the glory of his power.” 2 Thess. 
i. 7—9. 


*¢ Sinners, awake betimes ; ye fools be wise, 
Awake before the dreadful morning rise.” 


4. The passage under considera- 
tion seems to intimate that the 
conflagration of our globe will be 
God’s instrument for introducing 
it into a new state of excellency, 
glory, and beauty, far exceeding 
its present condition. 

As the earth was advanced in 
the dignity of its use, and, very 
probably, also in the variety, rich- 
ness, and beauty of its furniture, 
when recovered from its state of 
chaos, by a watery dissolution; 
so it seems that an analogy is sug- 
gested by the holy apostle, with 
relation to the future dissolution 
by fire. ‘‘ Nevertheless we, ac- 
cording to his promise, look for 
new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
Ver. 13. A new constitution of 
our world appears to be here de- 
elared, which shall unspeakably 
transcend that which now exists, 
in its instrumentality for the most 
holy and glorious purposes. But 
this is all that is permitted us 
to know. Let it only be our con- 
cern now to believe and obey, to 
love and follow the Divine Re- 
deemer, and we shall know it all 
to the best advantage in the proper 
time. The true disciple of Jesus 
has the privilege of saying, ‘‘ Now 
are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall 
be: but we know that, when he 
shall appear, we shall be like him ; 
for we shall see him as he is. And 
every man that hath this hope in 
him purifieth himself, even as he is 
pure.” 1 John iii. 2, 3. This 
glorious hope associates itself with 
the 

6th and last sentiment urged by 
the venerable apostle; the power- 
ful, solemn, and endearing obliga- 
tions which this doctrine lays upon 
us to the highest degrees of sanc- 
tification. ‘* Seeing then that all 
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these things shall be dissolved, 
what manner of persons ought ye 
to be in all holy conversation and 
godliness.” Ver.11. What man- 
ner of persons ought we to be? 
How penitent, resigned, submis- 
sive, and ‘obedient! How living 
by faith on the truth and promise, 
the blood and righteousness, the 
grace and power of our Saviour, 
Sovereign, and Judge! How 
filled with love! How warmed 
with gratitude ! How lowly mind- 
ed, circumspect, and self-diffident ! 
How ready to bear the cross, to 
follow the Lamb whithersoever he 
goeth, to lay out our faculties, 
and talents, and opportunities in 
all the ways of advancing his 
honour; esteeming even the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches 
than all the treasures of time, and 
counting all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus our Lord! 
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OBSERVATIONS ON A FEW PAS- 
SAGES IN CECIL’S REMAINS. 


(To the Editors.) 


IN one of your numbers this book 
was denominated, and I own with 
great propriety, “ A Golden Vo- 
lume.” Its remarks are generally 
not only just but striking, indica- 
ting genuine piety, close and dis- 
criminating observation, as well as 
considerable power and originality 
of thought. But golden though 
the volume be, it is not free from 
alloy. And whilst I do not either 
forget or disapprove the Horatian 
maxim, “ ubi plura nitent—non 
ego paucis offendar maculis,” yet, 
without being offended at a few 
blemishes, amidst much splendid 
excellence, it may be rendering 
some little service to the cause of 
truth to point out these blemishes ; 
and the value and popularity of 
the’ volume may only render this 
the more necessary. 

I must confess that when I com- 


menced the reading of this volume, 
I stumbled in limine. The first 
sentences in it are as follow: — 
«« The direct cause of a Christian’s 
spiritual life is union with Christ. 
All attention to the mere circum- 
stantials of religion has a tendency 
to draw the soul away from this 
union. Few men, except mini- 
sters, are called by the nature of 
their station to enter much into 
these circumstantials: such, for 
instance, as the evidences of the 
truth of religion. Ministers feel 
the deadening effect of any con- 
tinued or considerable attention to 
externals, much more must private 
Christians.” This sentence caused 
me to pause, and muse, and won- 
der. I could not forbear asking, 
if the evidences of the truth of 
Christianity are its circumstantials, 
what are its essentials? Evidence 
is unquestionably the light in 
which the reality, the importance, 
the grandeur, of truth are seen, 
and at least one means by which 
it produces all its effects. It can 
neither enlighten the mind, prove 
a foundation for faith, sanctify the 
heart, guide the conscience, nor 
raise the hopes to heaven, but, 
partly at least, by means of its 
evidence ; in other words, by being 
recognized as true. Whatever 
essential difference there is be- 
tween truth and error in their very 
natures, it is evidence which marks 
the difference to us. Till its light 
arise, all is involved in darkness; 
the beauties of truth are all in- 
volved in the gloom of midnight, 
or at the best appear to the mind 
like the reveries of a dream. We 
readily allow that, according to 
Cecil’s statement, the direct cause 
of the Christian’s life is union with 
Christ; but we must maintain that 
truth is the great means of effecting 
that union. ‘ Christ dwells in 
the heart by faith;” and faith is 
founded on truth: or, in other 
words, on a testimony recognized 
as trye. Glorious as the truths of 
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the Bible are, what, if divested of 
their evidence, would they be to 
us? How could they possibly 
effect union with Christ? And 
what is evidence to us if it is not 
beheld ?—as little as the light of 
the sun is to us, when he is shining 
in noon-tide splendour on our anti- 
podes. How then can the con- 
templation of that which is the 
foundation of all our faith weaken 
our faith? How can even “ con- 
siderable and continued attention 
to that which is the great means 
of union to Christ,” draw the soul 
away from that union. If it could, 
would it not be emphatically true 
that ‘ Christianity is not founded 
on argument.” The express as- 
sertions of the Bible, the demands 
which it makes on the attention 
and submission of the human race, 
the threatenings which it denounces 
against unbelief, prove that its 
evidences are such as will bear 
examination, and that the more 
they are scrutinized in the spirit 
of impartiality the more satisfac- 
tion they will give. But how can 
we expect to perceive these evi- 
dences, in other words, to behold 
seme of the principal characteris- 
tics of truth, without attention, 
and even “ considerable and con- 
tinued attention” to them. How, 
in the nature of things, can it 
«« draw away the soul from union 
with Christ,” to prove that he is, 
what the Scriptures represent him 
to be, infinitely glorious, to think 
seriously on the infallible proofs 
which infinite wisdom and good- 
ness have afforded us, that there is 
abundant redemption through his 
blood, and that he is now pre- 
paring mansions of glory for his 
people? Rather—what can have a 
more powerful influence in draw- 
ing the soul to Christ, than to 
perceive, to remember, and impress 
on the heart the undoubted cer- 
tainty of these truths? What are 
their wonderful properties without 
their evidence? What is it but 
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this that distinguishes them from a 
romance? Can it be possible that 
Doddridge, when preaching or 
writing his excellent sermons on 
the evidences of the Gospel, or 
Chalmers, when penning his valu- 
able work on the same subject, 
felt his heart ‘ drawn away from 
union with Christ?” I believe 
the history of the church will prove 
that attention to the evidences of 
Christianity has, in several cases, 
been the very thing which first 
operated on the mind, to cause it 
to feel the force of truth, and to 
realize a vital union with Christ. 
Had Mr. C.’s assertion been con- 
fined to the external evidences of 
Christianity, it would have been 
more plausible ; but even in that 
case it would be easy to show 
that it would not have been cor- 
rect. Suppose Christianity were 
deprived of its external evidence, 
who could say that it had lost 
only a circumstantial? On the 
whole I cannot but regret that 
this strange sentence should pre- 
face a book of so much sterling 
worth. If it is swallowed without 
examination it must do harm; and 
if its real character is perceived it 
must have a tendency to prevent 
that pleasure and profit which 
might otherwise have been derived 
from a perusal of the volume. The 
evidence of Christianity may be 
called one of its circumstan- 
tials, with just as much pro- 
priety as the foundation may be 
called one of the circumstantials 
of the building, or the tower and 
walls the circumstantials of a 
fortress. 

Again, in page 83, this sentence 
occurs, ‘‘ Satan would not have a 
man suffer a single trouble all his 
life long if he might have his way : 
he would give him the thing his 
heart is set upon.” If so, Satan 
must have completely changed 
both his views and plans since the 
time of Job. Trouble was evi- 
dently one means by which he 
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hoped to prevail against that holy 
patriarch, so far as to induce him 
to curse God to his face. There 
have always been some persons 
against whom, on account of some 
peculiarities either in their frame 
or their circumstances, Satan could 
prevail more easily and more 
dreadfully by means of trouble 
than by means of prosperity. In 
every case, the former as well as 
the latter, assumes to such crea- 
tures as we are the form of a temp- 
tation; and it requires omnipotent 


‘power and goodness to elicit moral 


and religious improvement from it. 
Afflictions are a fiery trial, not 
only to human nature but also to 
grace. The Scriptures abound as 
much with preservatives from the 
evil of suffering, as from the evil of 
prosperity. Agar seemed to dread 
the one as much as the other when 
he prayed, give me neither poverty 
nor riches. Such sweeping oracu- 
lar assertions as that which we 
are considering, tell effectually 
with those who do not question 
them too closely, but when brought 
to the test of fact and argument, 
they are generally found, like 
oracular responses of another de- 
scription, systematically wrong, 
and only incidentally right. 

Page 85. ‘“* What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter, is the unvaried lan- 
guage of God in his providence. 
He will have credit every step. 
He will not assign reasons, be- 
cause he will exercise faith.” Is 
this true? Does the Christian 
understand none of the dispensa- 
tions of Divine Providence? Are 
not some of them light, as cer- 
tainly as others of them are dark 
and mysterious? Is not ‘“ the 
secret of the Lord with those who 
fear him ;” and if ‘‘ he show them 
his covenant,” will he always con- 
ceal from them his providences ? 

Page 87. “‘ We talk of attrac- 
tion in the universe, but there is no 
such thing, as we are accustomed 
to consider it, &c.” How did 
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Mr. Cecil come to know this with 
so much certainty ? A few proofs, 
a little evidence here, however 
Mr. C. is disposed to slight evi- 
dence, might have been the means 
of drawing the mind to a union 
with this statement. On some 
minds at least, the want of proof 
will have a repulsive influence. 
They will not feel disposed to 
take even Mr. C.’s bare assertion 
for so important a position. 

Page 179. ‘‘ If Owen himself 
were to rise from the grave, unless 
it were for the influence of the 
great name which he would bring 
with him, he might close his days 
with a small congregation, in some 
little meeting-house.” This is to 
me perfectly astonishing. I must 
be permitted to think, and to as-. 
sert, (as I have no room to argue 
the matter) that if, with nothing 
but his piety, and talents, and 
learning, leaving his great name 
entirely out of the question, Owen 
were to rise from the grave in any 
age whatever, he would infallibl 
rise to eminence, and probably to 
popularity. He was never de- 
signed by the Author of Nature to 
spend his days preaching in a little 
meeting-house to a small congre- 
gation, at least in any place where 
large congregations were to be 
got. If my memory does not de- 
ceive me, one of his biographers 
says, that he had a commanding 
appearance in the ) en sae and an 
entire command of language, so 
that he never appeared at a loss 
for words. If this was the case, 
how he could, with the weight and 
excellence of his matter, be sup- 
posed to spend his days in the 
way which Cecil has specified, is to 
me utterly inconceivable. Doubt- 
less, if Owen were now to rise 
from the dead, he would have the 
good sense to accommodate his 
style, and the form of his sermons, 
in some degree, to the taste of the 
age, and would again be as he 
was before, a burning and a shining 
light. VOLENS. 
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ON THE PROFANATION OF THE 
SABBATH, 


(Continued from page 187.) 
THE Sabbath was instituted to be a 
memorial, that God retains the So- 
vereignty of the world in his own 
hands 


As God made the world at first, 
so he retains his property in it. 
He upholds all things by the 
word of his power. ‘‘ The earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fulness there- 
of; the world, and they that dwell 
therein. Behold, the heaven and 
the heaven of heavens is the Lord’s 
thy God; the earth also, with all 
that therein is. The silver is mine, 
and the gold is mine, saith the 
Lord of hosts: every beast of the 
forest is mine, and all the cattle 
upon a thousand hills, I know 
all the fowls of the mountains, and 
the wild beasts of the fields are 
mine. Thus saith the Lord, the 
heaven is my throne, and the earth 
is my footstool. Hath not my 
hand made all these things ?” 

Now, as God is the Sovereign 
Proprietor of the earth, of man, 
and of beast, it is reasonable that 
there should be some memorial to 
keep this continually in remem- 
brance. And it is evident, that 
He who is the blessed and only 
Potentate, has an undeniable right 
to appoint any restriction that he 
may please, in the use of the 
things which he confers, to serve 
as a witness of his sovereignty. 

The land of Canaan was be- 
stowed on the children of Israel, 
by a more particular grant than 
any other country ever was given 
to any other people, or any pos- 
session to other individuals ; and 
we see, that there were peculiar 
restrictions laid on the Israelites, 
in the management of their land, 
in order that they might be pre- 
served from the sin of forgetting, 
that the Lord himself retained the 
sovereignty over all their inherit- 
ances. And he severely punished 
them for forgetting this truth, and 
disregarding these restrictions. 


[May, 
This clearly shews, that it must 
be exceedingly criminal in the 
sight of God for us to forget, that 
we, and all that we have, belong 
to him as our Lord. 

And that this extends farther 
than the Israelites, the conduct 
and fate of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Chaldean monarch, fully proves. 
In the height of his pride, he said, 
‘Ts not this great Babylon which 
I have built, for the house of the 
kingdom, by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of my 
majesty? But while the word was 
in the king’s mouth, there fell a 
voice from heaven, saying, O 
king Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it 
is spoken, the kingdom is departed 
from thee; and they shall drive 
thee from men, and thy dwelling 
shall be with the beasts of the 
field; they shall make ‘thee eat 
grass as oxen, and seven times 
shall pass over thee, until thou 
know that the Most High ruleth 
in the kingdom of men, and giveth 
it to whomsoever he will.” 

And, indeed, the Sabbath is a 
memorial the most suitable, to pre- 
sent this important truth continu- 
ally to the mind, and to impress it 
on the heart. An ordinance pro- 
mulgated by God, to suspend all 
secular business, excepting the 
works of necessity and mercy, at 
regularly stated times ; and to spend 
the whole of these times in the 
worship and service of God ; ma- 
nifests, in the fullest and clearest 
manner; the authority and the 
right of the Most High, the pos- 
sessor of heaven and earth, to the 
homage of his rational creatures. 

The land proprietor may, in- 
deed, foolishly say, My land is 
my own, who is Lord over me? 
I may dig, and plant, and plough, 
when and how I find convenient ; 
may not I do with mine own as 
I please? But God says, I have 
given thee six days: on these 
cultivate thy field, and do all thy 
work; but profane not my holy 
Sabbath. On that day, the field 
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is not thine to cultivate ; even in 
earing time, and in harvest, shalt 
thou rest. 

The manufacturer may say, My 
trade is my own: the premises 
are mine, the materials are mine, 
the tools are mine, the workmen 
are my servants, I pay their wages 
with my own money, I may exe- 
cute my orders for goods on Sun- 
day as I please. But God says, 
T have furnished thee with six 
days, when thou and thy workmen 
ought to labour and do all thy 
work; but the Sabbath is not 
thine, and profane it at thy peril. 

These restrictions, which the 
laws of the Sabbath enjoin, nei- 
ther lessen wealth, nor abridge 
happiness. The proper observa- 
tion of the Sabbath forms, indeed, 
one of the best safeguards to pro- 
perty ; for the man who conscien- 
tiously serves the Lord on his 
day, is not likely to invade the 
property of men on other days. 
But if masters teach their servants 
to rob God of his time, they should 
not wonder, if the lesson be adopt- 
ed much farther than they intended. 
Such masters not only lead them 
into temptation, but draw them 
into actual sin. It need not seem 
strange, then, that among their 
servants there be found, at least, a 
disregard to the interests of their 
employers, if not a direct invasion 
of their property. Were the Sab- 
bath universally regarded in Bri- 
tain, as it ought, there would be a 
great deal more national wealth ; 
and that wealth would be much 
more secure than experience proves 
it to be. 

Were the Sabbath duly respect- 
ed by the higher classes of society, 
it would bring them a great acces- 
sion of happiness. It would pre- 
serve them from thinking more 
highly of themselves than they 
ought to think. No character is 
represented, in Scripture, as more 
displeasing to God, than the proud 
and haughty. Though the Lord 
be high, yet hath he respect to the 
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lowly ; but the proud he knoweth 
afar off. God resisteth the proud, 
but giveth grace to the humble. 
Disappointment is the constant 
companion of pride, and the inces- 
sant tormentor of the man who in- 
dulges a haughty disposition. Now 
the continual salutary lesson which 
the Sabbath inculcates, that God 
is the sovereign Proprietor of 
every possession, must enlighten 
the mind to perceivethe sophistry of 
pride, and strengthen the heart to 
withstand its temptations. A man 
cannot profane the Sabbath, till 
he has forgot this lesson; or, at 
least, till he brings his heart to 
act in direct contradiction to it. 
Hence, it is impossible for a Sab- 
bath-breaker to be happy. Where- 
ever you behold a man violating 
this sacred day, you see a misera- 
ble slave; and whether he be 
clothed in silk, or covered with 
sackcloth—whether he fare sump- 
tuously every day, or pine on the 
scanty morsel of the meanest food 
—there is something in his heart 
that embitters his’ joys, something 
that blights his expectations, for 
the eye of God does not bléss 
them. When you see a man 
breaking the Sabbath, you see one 
who defrauds God of his due—one 
who refuses to pay that homage 
which God requires—one who de- 
nies the sovereignty of the Majes- 
ty of heaven—one who casts him- 
self, as far as he can, out of the 
protection of Providence. 

No human authority can sanc- 
tion the desecration of the Sab- 
bath ; for it is the King of kings, 
and the Lord of lords, who has 
established it. "When the legisla- 
tors of a neighbouring country, in 
the phrenzy of their infidelity, 
abolished the Sabbath, as far 
as their influence extended, all 
Christendom was shocked at the 
audaciousness of their impiety, 
and looked upon them as a people 
filling up the measure of their ini- 
quity, and devoted to destruction. 
But a nation may retain the name, 
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and its laws may honour and re- 
cognize the Sabbath ; and yet the 
violation of the Sabbath may be 
so general as to become a national 
sin, and involve the community in 
national calamities. And are 
there not many circumstances that 
call on Britain to inquire, and 
mourn, and repent, on account of 
the manner in which her Sabbaths 
are employed? Do the vehicles 
which travel on the public roads 
on the Sabbath, witness nothing 
against her? Do the ships that 
leave the harbours, and the boats 
that pass the canals, on the Sab- 
bath, testify nothing ? Do the par- 
ties of pleasure on the Sabbath 
say nothing? Do the labourers 
at home, and the slaves in the 
colonies, who toil on the Sab- 
bath, at the command and under 
the control of British proprietors, 
exhibit nothing against Britain ? 
Is there no circumstance in these 
things, that fixes the crime of 

lluting the holy Sabbath of the 
Ford in the conscience of Britain, 
and writes bitter things against 
her in the presence of the Judge 
of the earth ? 

(To be cont'nued. ) 


THE PASTOR’S RETROSPECT. 
No. XII. 


Tie Living Conscience in the dead 
Heart. 


Peruaps few even of the most 
experienced, are duly aware of the 
subtle workings and imperious 
wer of sin. in our nature; or of 
the desperate degree of resolution 
and hardihood, to which, under 
apg circumstances, it is capa- 
le of impelling or alluring those 
whose hearts are not submitted to 
the constant keeping of divine 
e. Ihave witnessed so many 
awful and affecting illustrations of 
this point among the professors 
of Christianity, and the regular 
attendants on a Gospel ministry, 
and occasionally among those who 
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have-stood high in the esteem of 
the religious public, that I have 
purposed to present a case or two 
as specimens and as warnings, 
with the hope that it may lead 
ministers to study some of these 
deep recesses of human abomina- 
tions, and occasionally to direct an 
effort to these extreme and not in- 
frequent instances of depravity. 
Few states can be imagined more 
alarmingly dreadful, than that of 
a man induced, or in a certain 
sense obliged, to keep up the repu- 
tation of a Christian, after he has 
decidedly fallen into the habitual 
indulgence of secret sin, or while 
his conscience is corroded with the 
conviction of the predominant 
power of his lusts. Some there 
are, whose cases are not dissimilar 
to this, who have been induced, 
from a variety of circumstances, to 
allow a religious character to be 
ascribed to themselves, though 
they are fully aware, and do not 
conceal, that they have never felt 
the power of renovating grace :— 
they remain in the very centre of 
religious light, while secretly work- 
ing the works of darkness. Thus 
the mask of hypocrisy in many 
cases is almost unconsciously worn, 
and a callousness aren upon 
the moral sense, which enables it to 
bear alike the extreme of light, and 
the insensity of darkness. There 
are diseases, we are told, in human 
nature, which carry on their work 
of destruction so insiduously, so 
deep in the vitals, that the flush of 
youth and beauty may remain un- 
impaired upon the cheek till very 
near the crisis, when remedies are 
hopeless, and the disorder and its 
issue are ascertained together. 
Thus in these awful moral plagues 
—the canker, though unseen on 
the surface of the character, is only 
the more surely at work within, 
and while all is fair, and danger 
unsuspected, it may be.eating into 
the very substance of the immortal 
nature, and. preparing it for swift 


destruction. How little think we, 











while sitting at a man’s table, and 
enjoying the pleasures of unre- 
strained, and even edifying con- 
versation, how near he may be to 
the unveiling of a character alto- 
gether opposite to that we had 
attributed to him—how deeply he 
may be entangled in the wiles of 
sin, or how keen a worm may be 
gnawing his heart. We touch un- 
consciously and unintentionally 
upon many a subject, that sends a 
pang through his soul, and he him- 
self may join in condemning many 
a character, the counterpart of 
which in himself makes his own 
words sink into his heart like 
barbed arrows into his flesh. The 
indulgence of such a suspicion to 
any extent might destroy the plea- 
sures of social intercourse, and 
turn friendship into mere espionage. 
NordoTI throw out these reflections 
for any such malignant purpose ; 
but to illustrate, for important uses, 
the desperate hardness of the hu- 
man heart, to induce men to pity 
and suspect themselves, and to 
guard the unwary against the con- 
vulsive shocks of that surprise, 
which sometimes brings religion 
itself into question. There are, 
perhaps, few that have not, in the 
early stage of their experience, been 
confounded, and made to stagger 
by such lamentable disclosures of 
human character; and there are 
many weak professors that have 
been either wholly turned aside, or 
retarded for years, by the occur- 
rence of a few such cases. The 
truth and importance of Christianity 
should, however, be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the character of 
its professors, and sedulously sepa- 
rated from the infirmities even of 
its best advocates. The character 
of Christians is one thing, Chris- 
tianity itself is another. That 
stands by its own evidence, and 
shines by its own light. Let God 
be true, though every man should 
be found a liar; and ‘“* What is the 
chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord?” 
Without detaining attention by 
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further introductory observations, 
E shall proceed at once to the 
brief narrative I have to lay before 
your readers. 

When I was young and inex- 
perienced in the ministry, my lot 
was cast for a season in a large and 
respectable town in the south of 
England, where I ministered to a 
congregation recently deprived of 
a very able and beloved pastor, 
whose labours had been much 
blessed in the town and neighbour. 
hood. One of the most respectable 
families connected with the chapel, 
hospitably received as an inmate, 
and entertained me with all the 
simple and affectionate attention 
which might have distinguished a 
better age of the church. Here I 
contentedly and gratefully set my- 
self to the labours of my ministry. 
Every thing in the family appeared 
to comport with the order required 
of a christian house. The worship 
of God, both social and public, 
was duly attended to, and 1 could 
perceive, on a superficial view, but 
little that I could have wished 
altered. One thing, however, I 
soon observed, that on all religious 
matters, the master of the family 
seemed rather a looker-on, than an 
actual participator, and though a 
most open-hearted and friendly 
person, yet he never took such a 
part in religious conversation, as 
to betray a decidedly spiritual 
mind, or to satisfy me, that he 
either felt the power, or enjoyed 
the comforts of religion. I could, 
however, detect no decided irré- 
gularities, though his occasional 
absence from the family circle 
in the evening excited in me some 
alarm. Yet there was a great ap- 
pearance of interest in the concerns 
of religion, and an anxious desire 
often expressed for the prosperity 
of the cause of the Gospél in the 
= of worship with which the 
amily was connected. 1 however 
soon discovered that all was not 
right, and from some hints dropped 
by Tt lady of the house, I learnt, 
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that her heaviest trial was the one 


that lay nearest her heart. In the 
public services I had often ob- 
served the deep and fixed atten- 
tion of this man, and wondered if 
he had an inward enjoyment of 
the truth of God. He seemed more 
alive to the preaching of the Gos- 
pel than any that surrounded him, 
and even appeared to eat the words 
that were delivered. There was, 
however, at home, a shrinking 
timidity, a conscious something 
which, though he was a man of 
Jion-like mould and temper, made 
‘his spirit appear cowed and spell- 
bound before the ardent piety, the 
touching piety, the unfeigned af- 
fection of his meek partner. When 
she talked on religion, he was like 
Saul when David played—the evil 
spirit seemed enchained, or de- 
parted. At length the short period 
of my sojourn expired, and I en- 
tered upon the services of the last 
Sabbath I was ever likely to spend 
in the town. 

I cannot describe how I longed 
to know the state of this man’s 
mind, that I might drop a word in 
affectionate faithfulness before we 
parted. But I was young and 
timid, and no favourable opportu- 
nity occurred. The last discourse 
was delivered, and I took my 
farewell of the congregation. — 
There is something sublimely and 
touchingly solemn in such separa- 
tions. I saw that the heart of the 
man, whose guest I had been, was 
softened, and inwardly shaken. 
He had wept during a great part 
of the discourse, and my youthful 
zeal, Melancthon-like, had hoped 
to triumph over the old Adam. 
We passed from the place of pub- 
lic worship to the house. We in- 
terchanged some indifferent con- 
versation till supper was ended, 
and I did all I could to keep the 
impressions of sacred truth from 
being effaced. Much that was 
_ general, and some things that were 
and more close, passed 


paises 
een us, and I saw he was un- 
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easy—that he was inwardly strug- 
gling with convulsive emotions, 
but I knew nof why. At length, 
as time stole on, I offered to re- 
tire; but he urged my stay, and 
intimated to the rest of the family 


that they might leave us. Glad 
of the opportunity of being alone 
with him, I resumed my seat, and 
when all were withdrawn but our- 
selves, the unhappy man drew his 
chair nearer to me, and, with some 
emotion, began to express his re- 
gret for my expected departure, 
and to rhe: Ae his approbation of 
the faithfulness which he said I 
had displayed.—‘* I love your 
preaching, Sir; not because I 
think I am interested in it, but 
because it searches my weund to the 
bottom. I am living in sin, as 
perhaps you know, and I cannot 
give it up, though it should ruin 
my soul. I have no power over 
myself, but J like to hear the worst 
of my case pointed out ; I like those 
preachers whose word goes to my 
heart, and not those that lull my 
fears, and quiet my conscience.” 
I was exceedingly affected at this 
disclosure, and assured the un- 
happy man that I knew nothing 
of his character, but that I was 
confident of one thing—however 
he might love my preaching, he 
must love his sins much more; 
and that, as to having no power 
to overcome them, neither he nor 
any other man had power of them- 
selyes to overcome sin, but that 
the fact in his case evidently was, 
he did not wish for power—he 
did not ask for it. He then told 
me that he had experienced, for- 
merly, deep convictions, but that 
he had resisted and overcome 
them; that he was well acquainted 
with tle Gospel, and had, for 
many years, listened to it, but 
that now he was connected with 
a number of tradesmen, of his own 
rank, with whom he usually spent 
several evenings in the week, and 
who all indulged themselves in 
drinking to excess, and that this 
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sin had now gained such hold upon 
him, that though he knew it would 
lead to eternal destruction, yet he 
could not abandon it. ‘* Even 
now,” said he, with gushing tears, 
‘‘ though J have heard, and felt, 


and believed every word of your, 


awful discourse this night, yet, 
before half the week is gone by, 
I shall return to my old practices, 
and be entirely overcome by my 
old temptation ; indeed, I confess 
I have no desire to overcome it. 
It is my nature, and I yield my- 
self to it.” This confession, candid 
as it appeared, overwhelmed my 
young heart with a cold, thrilling 
horror. 1 could not enter at all 
into the idea of a man’s trifling 
thus with eternal damnation— 
weighing, as it were, with a cool, 
calculating hardihood, the plea- 
sure of sin, and the risk of eternal 
suffering, and allowing his mind 
even to familiarize itself to the 
thought of what he termed the 
worst that could happen, and all 
this under the delusion that the 
present delight of sin was an ade- 
quate compensation. I reasoned 
with him, as you may suppose, 
with no little earnestness. I en- 
deavoured, at least, to make him 
acknowledge that he chose his 
sins, with damnation, rather than 
deliverance, and eternal life. But, 
alas! I found that he was deeply 
entrenched in the absurd opinion 
that he was under no obligation to 
resist his sin, because he had not 
grace, or that, if he did, it would 
be quite unavailing. It was, in- 
deed, but little impression I could 
make on such a heart; yet I felt 
myself authorised, by the Gospel 
of Jesus, to charge, and invite, 


-and, in the words of God, com- 


mand him to repent of his wicked- 
ness, and to forsake his evil 
thoughts, assuring him that then, 
and then only, should he find 
strength, when he should cry unto 
the Lord to help him; but that, 
until he did so, he was self-con- 


demned, and must stand forth, at 
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last, as an example of one who, 
with light, conviction, and settled 
purpose, had refused the only sal- 
vation, and preferred the crooked 
way of death and sin. My dis- 
course, I perceived, though it ex- 
posed to his understanding, in 
some degree, the absurdity of his 
subterfuges, produced little or no 
effect upon bis heart. There was 
a settled desperation, which, with 
the utmost kindliness of manner 
towards me, seemed to brave his 
destiny, and to settle more firmly 
the throne of sin, and his resolu- 
tion to uphold it: yet I think I 
convinced him that he wouLD not 
come to Christ, that he might 
have life. After I closed my con- 
versation, I lifted up the voice of 
prayer on his behalf, and parted 
with the wretched man under the 
strongest. view I ever had obtained 
of the apostle’s words—soLD UN- 
DER SIN. I cannot describe the 
sensations I felt at parting with 
him, nor the anxious, almost con- 
vulsed state of mind and heart, in 
which I passed that dreary night. 
I prone | for the morning light, 
to hasten my flight out of the 
house of one that seemed to be 
resolved to trample under foot the 
blood of Christ, and yield himself 
to the vassalage of satan. Yet 
my pity and my prayers long lin- 
gered over the unhappy creature. 
Whether he continued to the end 
of life under the power of that sin, 
or whether he was snatched as a 
brand from the burning, I am un- 
able to say. Circumstances soon 
after removed me to a situation 
many hundred miles distant, where 
new and numerous duties engaged 
my attention. I never had an op- 
portunity of ascertaining his end. 
Many years have since slipped 
away, and not only have some of 
the lighter and nicer shades of our 
conversation necessarily esca 

from my memory, but I had well 
nigh left this fact among many 
sleeping reminiscences, and might 
not now have thought of stating it, 
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but for another, which, some time 
ago, brought it fresh to my recol- 
lection, and to which it is strikingly 
similar. 

A minister was preaching an 
occasional sermon in a brother mi- 
nister’s pulpit. The sermon was 
partly upon the sin of drunkenness, 
in which the preacher exposed the 
characters of some who, while pro- 
fessing Christianity, were secretly 
living under the power of this abo- 
minable vice. On the Monday 
after the delivery of the sermon, 
the minister called upon several of 
the families belonging to the con- 
gregation; among the rest upon 
one, in which, after a short space, 
the master of the house called the 
minister aside into a private room, 
saying he wished to speak with 
him alone. When he had entered 
the apartment, the man locked the 
door, and put the key in his pocket. 
The strangeness of this proceeding 
excited some alarm, but the minis- 
ter stood perfectly still, watching 
the. motions of the gentleman of 
the house. He then came boldly 
up to the minister in the middle of 
the room, and thus addressed him: 
“Sir, how dare you expose me 
before the whole congregation, 
yesterday?” ‘* Expose you, Sir? 
I know nothing about you. I am 
quite a stranger: if any thing I 
said was suited to your case, 
charge it not upon me, but upon 
God.” The man was only the 
more enraged at this answer, and 
insisted that the minister intended 
to insult him and expose him, for 
that he could not have spoken so 
accurately and pointedly unless 
he had known his case. The reso- 
lute denial of the minister, accom- 
panied as it was with some remon- 
strance and reproof, wrought the 
infatuated man almost into a frenzy. 
He repaired to a cupboard in the 
room, which he opened, and taking 
thence a bottle with a considerable 
quantity of raw spirit, and a glass, 
he then advanced in front of the 
minister, and, withe frantic spirit of 


The Pastor’s Retrospect :—The Living Conscience, §c. [May, 
bravado, said, ‘‘ Now Sir, I shall 
convince you that I care nothing 


at all for your reproofs.” He im- 
mediately began drinking glass 
after glass of the raw spirits, while 
the good man, in a state of mute 
astonishment, knew not what to do. 
He could not escape; and even 
while he looked upon the unhappy 
wretch, and seemed shrinking from 
the sight, the judgment of the Al- 
mighty descended, and the impious 
scorner fell down a lifeless corpse 
at the feet of the man whose affec- 
tionate and faithful warnings he 
had so daringly despised. 

These facts strikingly illustrate 
the hardening influence of cherish- 
ed sins, and the mysterious work- 
ings of those depraved principles 
which, in despite even of know- 
ledge, conscience, and an Al- 
mighty God, will enslave a man to 
the practice of sin, and induce him 
to trifle with his eternal welfare, or 
to sport on the very edge of the 
eternal abyss. Could the secrets 
of such hearts be exposed, and the 
process of delusion, of internal con- 
flict, and of alternate fear and 
hardihood, by which they have ad- 
vanced to the height of their im- 
piety, be depicted, what light 
would it throw upon that Scripture 
which says, ‘‘ the heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately 
wicked!” We should see that the 
enormous power which sin had ac- 
quired over them had arisen from 
small beginnings, and generally 
from an impious trifling in the first 
instance with religious truth in the 
conscience. Nothing, indeed, can 
be more dangerous than resisting 
those convictions of sin which ma 
be lodged in the mind by the Spi- 
rit of God, and which, like the 
first rays of the morning, might 
sor the bright shining of the 
ull day; but which, once resisted 
and shut out from the heart, be- 
come the heralds of the consuming 
brightness of Jehovah’s counte- 
nance. There can be no doubt 
that many are living under the 
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faithful preaching of the Gospel, 
in a very similar state ; with a mind 
perpetually at war with principle, 
conviction, and truth. Many there 
are professing the fear of God, or 
lending at least an outward and 
not inattentive ear to the truth, 
who are deeply involved in the 
grossest vices, and who are con- 
triving to conceal the sins that they 
so eagerly cherish from the obser- 
vation of their friends. I speak 
not this at random. It is the re- 
sult of knowledge and observation. 
Some of the most imposing pro- 
fessors I have met with, have been 
secretly living in adultery, drunken- 
ness, or other vices, The mask is 
often worn for years before the dis- 
covery is made. I have been in 
many situations, in various places, 
and I can scarcely remember one 
in which I have not, either at the 
time or subsequently, discovered 
several, even among those whose 
characters were deemed fair among 
men, who were in a secret league 
with Satan against that religion 
which they were loudly and pub- 
licly professing to support. These 
remarks should make christian mi- 
nisters and christian societies cau- 
tious of opening their arms to un- 
tried characters; and should espe- 
cially urge to the faithful exercise 
of christian discipline in churches, 
No circumstances of personal fear, 
no prudential contiionutioat for 
the support of God’s cause, should 
prevent ministers and deacons of 
christian societies from doing their 
duty. Let the offender be ever so 
important, influential or respeet- 
able, let Christ’s discipline rule in 
his own church;: and let neither 
fear nor favour, power nor friend- 
ship, countervail the Lord’s com- 
mands. I have known persons 
habitually guilty of various species 
of vice, continued still in church- 
fellowship. It may be that in 
some of these cases the character 
was not known. The parties may 
have contrived to screen their sins 
from the knowledge of society in 
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general; and I grant it is no easy 
matter to bring proof home. In 
such cases, of course, it is not pos- 
sible for discipline to be exercised. 
But, where the fact of immorality 
may be tolerably well ascertained, 
it becomes an imperious duty of 
all concerned in the management 
of christian societies, to employ at 
all hazards that power of examina- 
tion and excision with which the 
Lord has invested the church. I 
cannot help saying, in conclusion, 
that I think ministers would do 
well, frequently to expose . 
lie the sophistry and wiekedness 
of that subterfuge of unbelief and 
vice, which would throw all the 
guilt of an impenitent and unholy 
state upon an arbitrary fate, or an 
uncontrolable propensity of nature. 
This is the delusion that seals up 
the souls of many in the iron bands 
of infidelity, and which holds a still 
larger number, that even hear the 
Gospel, within a sort of magic 
circle, from which they dream their 
fate does not allow them to escape. 
The notion is even upheld by many 
preachers, and constitutes the basis 
of Antinomianism—the iron and 
clay at the feet of that incongruous 
and unsightly distortion of every 
lineament, human or divine. 


EAGLET. 


Vewvresesoses 


MR. EDMESTON ON THE PLAN OF 
THE NEW UNIVERSITY. 


I PERCEIVE a notice in this 
month’s Magazine (April) of the 
intended College upon the Uni- 
versity plan, which is to be most 
liberal, only our friends the Anti- 
pedobaptists are to have all the 
in, and management ; it is as 
if they had said you are perfectly 
welcome to support us, and we 
will not refuse your aid and influ- 
ence in giving to our denomina~ 
tion all the advantages you have 
in your power to bestow—a stan- 
dard of liberality attainable, I 
should think, by the most exclu- 
sive sect upon earth. 
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Might I submit to the opinion 
of your readers, whether it would 
be impossible to establish a Col- 
lege upon the following basis? the 
only one, I think, which may 
fairly be called liberal :—The 
principal foundation to be for lay 
studies only, viz. classics, mathe- 
matics, &c. and Professors to be 
appointed for every branch of 
learning professed at Cambridge or 
at Oxford. Excellence in their 
peculiar department to be the only 
condition of their election. 

In the vicinage of this prin- 
cipal foundation, it should be al- 
lowed, to every sect or deno- 
mination desiring it, to support, 
at their own expense, a private 
theological establishment, the stu- 
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dents of which should have all 
the advantages of the principal 
foundation, and contend equally 
for its honours. 

When I received, in common 
with many others, the printed pro- 
spectus of the Baptist College, I 
sent my opinion to the Committee, 
as there was a general request for 
all who received that apennony 
to do so, and was in reply request- 
ed by their Secretary to re-peruse 
it, as I had utterly mistaken it— 
that nothing could be more liberal 
than its regulations. I have re- 
perused it, but cannot discover 
that I have been widely mistaken. 

I am, Gentlemen, your’s, &c. 

JAMES EDMESTON. 
Homerton. 
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THE CONVICT SHIP. 
BY T. K. H. ESQ. 


ALONE on the waters and purple and bright, 

Bursts on the billows the flashing of light, 

O'er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, 

See the tall vessel goes gallantly on ; 

Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, 

And her pennon streams onward, like hope 
in the gale ; 

The winds come around her in murmur 
and song, 

And the surges rejoice as they bear her 


ong ; 

See, she looks up to the golden-edged 
clouds, 

And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the 
shrouds 


Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray, 
Over the waters, away and away ; 
Bright as the visions of youth, ere they 


part, 
Passing away like a dream of the heart. 
Who, as the beautiful pageant sweeps by, 
Music around her, and sunshine on high, 
Pauses to think, amid glitter and show, 
Oh } ae be hearts that are breaking be- 
ow. 


“Night on the waves, and the moon is on 


Hung like a gem on the brow of the sky, 

ia its depths in the power of her 
might. 

And turning the clouds, as they pass her, 
to t. 

Look to the waters! asleep on their breast, 

Seems not the ship like an island of rest, 


Bright and alone on the shaduwy main, 

Like a heart cherished home on some de- 
solate plain ? 

Who, as she smiles in the silvery light, 

Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 

Alone on the deep, as the moon in the 


y: 
A phantom of beauty, could deem, with a 
sigh 
That so ‘lovely a thing is the mansion of 


sin, 

And souls that are smitten lie bursting 
within ? 

Who, as he watches her silently gliding, 

Remembers that wave after wave is di- 
viding 

Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not 


sever, 

Hearts which are parted and broken for 
ever ? 

Or deems that he watches, afloat on the 


wave, 

The death-bed of hope, or the young spi- 
rit’s grave ? 

Tis thus with our life, while it passes 


along, 

Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and 
song, 

— we glide in the gaze of the world, 

With streamers afloat, and with canvass 
unfurl’d, 

All gladness and glory to wandering eyes, 

Yet charter’d by sorrows, and freighted 
with sighs ; 

Fading and fall’n is the aspect it wears, 

As the smiles we put on, just to cover our 
tears, 
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And the withering thoughts which the 
world cannot know, 
Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning be- 


low, 
While the vessel draws on to that desolate 


shore 
Where the dreams of our childhood are 
vanish’d and o’er. 


weeweeeteses 


THE RAINBOW. 
BY JOHN BULL, 
Sweet rainbow, glittering in the sky, 
Fair as a youthful dream, 
When fancies flit like fairies by, 
That baunt the clear moon-beam ! 
Birds sing beneath thy brilliant bow, 
Telling their tuneful love : 
Men look upon thee from below, 
And angels from above! 
Oft when the spring-shower wets the grass, 
And shines the evening sun ; 
And light rains, from the clouds tnat pass, 
In sparkling streamlets run— 
Thine arch is seen the heavens to span, 
Magnificently sweet ; 
Remembrancer of good to man, 
And earth beneath his feet. 
Reminding him, that never more 
This star-encircled ball, 
With waters shall be mantled o’er, 
Till hills and mountains fall. 
For though the world, with sin once fill’d, 
With death was delug’d thus ; 
Yet now the rains, the sun-beams gild, 
Bring hopeful life to us. 
Still oft the threat’ning storm-cloud flies, 
But whilst it fills the air, 
Up starts the rainbow to the skies, 
And pleads the promise there. 
Then God beholds the splendid sign 
hich his own love hath given, 
Unveils the sun, and bids him shine, 
And light the face of heaven. 
Areh of love and beam of peace ! 
When men behold thy light, 
Their doubts should die, their fears should 
cease, 
Their hopes, like thee, be bright ! 
For who can look on yonder sky, 
And ’neath its blue vault stand, 
When thou, with thy swect smile, art nigh, 
Form’d by his Father’s hand : 
Nor learn, that there his eye beholds 
An emblem of that love, 
The lapse of time not half unfolds, 
Developed more above ! 
A love, his only Son that led 
Down to this distant earth, 
To cheer the regions of the dead, 
With hope of heavenly birth ! 
Lo! He, the Sun of Jasting light, 
Mellow’d man’s dark’ning doom ; 
Illum'd the brow of endless night, 
And pierc’d with hope the tomb ! 
New Series, No. 5. 


TO THE SUPREME BEING. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 


GRATEFUL and sweet would be my prayer, 
If thou wouldst lend me ne to pray ; 
My soil, unfertile, will not bear 
Virtue’s fair fruit, thine aid away ; 
Thou know’st the seed, how it should lie 
Within the mind, to make it spring, 
And bring forth deeds of piety, 
And works of worthy offering. 


if thou shew’st not the sacred road, 

None of themselves thy paths can see ; 
Fill all my soul with thoughts that lead, 

In thy just steps, to heaven and thee ; 
Give me a fervent tongue, that I may 

praise, 
And sing thy glory through eternal days. 
N. . . 


THE BATTLE FIELD. 


Tue day was done, and the battle won, 
And the din of war was o’er, 
The trumpet hushed, and the clarion, 
Which had urged the reckless warrior on— 
Their blast was heard no more ; 
The sun was setting, calmly bright, 
Shedding a peaceful stream of light 
Upon that field of gore. 


And where was the pomp and the pride of 


war, 
Which shone so glitteringly afar, 
When stretching, and stretching in dread 


array, 
On the battle field, at break of day ? 
Where were the banners that floated so 


gay 

To the breath of the gale, in the morning 
ray ? 

Where was the war-horse, the champing 
steed, 

With his neck of pride, and his foot of 
spe > 


And where was his rider, who thundering 
came, 
With heart on fire, and eye of flame, 
And glittering sword, and haughty plume, 
Which sternly waved o’er his brow of 
loom ? 


Whcere were they all ?--When the day be- 


gun 
They glittered bright in the morning sun! 
Oh peacefully smiling was the sheen 
Of the setting sun on that battle scene, 
Onall that was left of the pomp and power, 
Which shone so gay in the morning hour, 
On many a sword-cleft morion, 
On many a crest, the warrior’s pride, 
On many a plume in crimson dyed, 
On many a banner, rent and riven, 
Which floated to the breath of heaven 
Most proudly, when arose the morn, 
But now to tattered fragments torn, 
All scattered o’er the battle plain, 
Defiled with many a gory stain. 
2K 
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And there too lay the stiffened steed, 

Ah! what had availed his hoof of speed ? 

What had availed his thundering tread, 

Which shook but now that field of dead ? 

And close beside his fallen horse, 

Stretched and cold, was the chieftain’s 
corse ; 

The fire was quenched within his eye, 
Bat the gloom had darkened on his brow; 
He looked as if he would avow, 

Even in his final agony, 

A stern defiance wrathfully ; 

One hand had torn in life’s last gasp, 
With death-wrought energy of grasp, 

The turf whereon he laid, 

The other clenched, with desperate clasp, 

The hilt of his shivered blade. 

And round that chieftain thousands lay, 
The victims of the dread affray ; 
One blast had strewn, with deadly power, 
The pageant of the morning hour. 

* * . . 


QuiDAM. 


weesesevenes 


FUTURE REST. 


One hour—no more—of sighing here, 
And then shall we be free, 

And leave, O earth, thy cloudy sphere, 
Where joy lives droopingly ; 

Then bid, thou sorrow-telling tear, 
Farewell to earth and thee ! 


The anguished heart may throb awhile, 
That throb shall softly close ; 

The tear-drop brighten to a smile, 
And sorrow find repose : 

For heavenly sun-beams soon beguile 
The dew- tear from the rose ! 

Then, weary pilgrim, speed thee on, 
Thou soon shalt gain thy rest! 

Aud, warrior, fight till thou hast won 
A wreath to crown thy crest :— 

Morn’s envious clouds, the setting sun 
Will make his richest vest. 


wewvesetetes 


«IN JUDAH IS GOD KNOWN.” 
Psalm Ixxvi. 1—8. 
In Israel], Lord, thy glorious name is 


known, 
For, oh! in-dsrael thou hast fixed thy 


throne ; 
In Salem’s temple thou*hast formed thy 
shrine, 
From Zion thou hast bid thy glories shine. 
And there thine arm hath withered Israel’s 


foes, 

Their arrows broken, and unstrung their 
bows! 

The sword and shield in shattered frag- 
ments strown, 

The pride and pomp of battle overthrown. 


Poetry :— Future Rest.—In Judah God is known, $e. 
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For there the warrior stretched his limbs 
to rest, 
But woke no more to shake his haughty 
crest ; 
And there the valiant slept the sleep-of 
death, 


Yet not a sword of Israel left its sheath. 


Thy glance of lightning, Lord, bath 
scathed their power ; 

They slept, but withered ere the morning 
hour ; 

Thy voice of thunder shook the holy hi!l— 

Earth trembled, and her men of war were 
still ! Y. 


Baeessesesls 


YE ANGELS OF THAT BRIGHTER 
SPHERE. 


Psalm cxlviii. 


YE angels of that brighter sphere, 
Where God enshrouds himself in light, 
And all ye darker glories here, 
Attempered to man’s feeble sight : 


All in heaven and all on earth, 
Break into ecstacy of song, 

In holy rapture, solemn mirth, 
And waft the name of God along! 


Thou sun, the shadow of his light, 

And moon, the shadow of that shade, 
And all ye feebler stars of night, 

Oh, brighten ere your fires shall fade. 


And man awake thy tuneful voice, 

To him who gave that voice its power, 
And bid the pomp of sound rejoice, 

To aid thee in this mirthful hour! 


Then bid the trumpet shake the ground, 
And let the cymbals loudly ring, 

Strike from the harp its sweetest sound, 
With blending wildness while ye sing. 


Oh, breath of all, breathe but for him, 
From whom the pulse of being came ; 
And wild and wilder swell the hymn, 
An endless pean to lis name. 
Mutatus. 


Deeseseseces 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


Lire, oh life! is but an hour, 
Sunshine and shade : 
Life, oh life! is but a flower, 

Blooming to fade. 
Brief is the destined term ; 
Some in the tender germ, 
Nipt by the canker-worm, 

Budding to fade ! 

Some mect a later doom, 
Many an early tomb, 
Doomed in their hopeful bloom, 

Soonest to fade! 

Some flourish fair and gay, 

Flushed by the sunny ray, 

Nor heed the closing day ;— 
They too must fade ! 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 
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On Personal Election and Divine 
Sovereignty; a Discourse, with 
an Appendix containing Notes 
and Observations on Collateral 
Subjects. By Joseph Fletcher, 
A.M. Third Edition. London: 
Westley. 

By far the larger proportion of 

single sermons that are given to 

the world in print, prove ephemeral. 

Preached on special occasions, 

they are listened to with the pecu- 

liar interest which the occasions 
excite. They are then published, 
for the same purpose for which 
they were preached, But, during 
the time of their progress through 
the press, the excitement of the 
occasion, and the impulse of social 
feeling, and the impression made 
by the spirit-stirring power of 
living eloquence, have subsided, 
and passed away :—so that, when 
the discourse makes its appearance 
in paper and type, and is intro- 
duced to the parlour or the soli- 
tary study,—it is either not read 
at all, because it has already been 
heard; or it is read with a listless- 
ness and stagnation of mind, that 
make the reader marvel how it 
was that he came to feel so power- 
fully in the hearing of it. There 
is experienced an exception to the 
poetical adage,—and alas! for the 
authors of sermons, that the expe- 
rience should be so frequent— 

‘«* Segnius irritant animos demissa 

per aures, Quam que sunt oculis 

subjecta fidelibus.” 

To this statement, however, there 
are occasional exceptions: and of 
these, we have one of no small 
eminence in the discourse now he- 
fore us. That the discourse, in the 
delivery of it, derived all advan- 
tage from the impressive eloquence 
of the speaker, none who have had 
the pleasure of hearing him will 
entertain a doubt. But it is not 
one of those discourses of which 


the appropriate motto is, ‘‘ Vox, et 
preterea nihil.” The putting of it 
into print was indispensable to 
doing it justice. The argumenta- 
tive nature and permanent import- 
ance of the subject called for this ; 
and the masterly manner in which 
the subject is treated, gave it no 
ordinary title to an imprimatur. 
Those who, having heard it, voted 
it into a more durable form, did 
well, both for themselves and for 
the public. For themselves,—they 
could not but feel desirous to have 
the opportunity of considering with 
more leisure and maturity of re- 
flection, what they had felt when 
they listened to it, to be so interest- 
ing and able in argument, so de- 
vout in feeling, and so edifying in 
application. And the public are 
indebted to them for the privilege 
of reading what they could not 
enjoy the previous pleasure of 
hearing. 

When we read this discourse on 
its first appearance, we felt assured 
that a single edition was not to 
close its circulation. It had evi- 
dently in it a principle of spiritual 
vitality, such as could not but 
secure it from so speedy a dissolu- 
tion. We rejoice to see a third 
edition called for. We approve 
of the alteration of the title, be- 
cause the former could not convey 
to the mind of any reader a cor- 
rect impression of the nature and 
leading aim of the discourse :—and 
we conceive the importance and 
difficulty of the subject to have 
fully warranted the amplification 
of the Appendix. 

In an advertisement prefixed to 
this edition, the author remarks, 
with equal truth, modesty, and 
liberality, 


‘¢ The general subject of this .pnblica- 
tion is one which has been much misre- 
presented by its advocates, as well as by 
its opponents ; and great caution is requi- 
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site, on the part of those who attempt a 
candid and scriptural illustration of its 
character and tendencies. it is too ob- 
vious that the silence of revelation has not 
been sufficiently regarded by contending 
disputants; and the reasonings and infer- 
ences employed in support of a systematic 
hypothesis, have often been confounded 
with the facts and principles of Scripture. 
The author pretends not to be exempted 
from the common infirmities to which 
others are liable ; but he has endeavoured 
to avoid the extreme of Antinomian pre- 
sumption and Pelagian scepticism, and 
feels increasingly convinced that the senti- 
ments of such divines as Edwards, Wil- 
hiams, and Fuller, afford the best defence 
of the system designated by the name of 
the venerable reformer of Geneva, and to 
which the rash dogmatists of the Hyper- 
Calvinistic school have no legitimate claim. 
The Seventeenth Article of the National 
Church he considers, both in its state- 
ments and its omissions, the most correct 
exhibition of the scriptural doctrine on this 
subject to be found amongst any human 
formularies.”’— pp. v. vi. 

With these sentiments we heartily 
agree. We would only venture 
to express some little doubt, whe- 
ther on every point, the Reformer 
of Geneva would himself have been 
thoroughly satisfied with the views 
given, by the eminent individuals 
referred to, of the system that 
ere under his name. And per- 

aps some portion of the same 
dubiety may be considered as in- 
dicated, in the mind of one of these 
individuals themselves, by the very 
title of his work in reply to the 

en Bishop of Lincoln’s Refuta- 
tion of Calyinism—*‘ A Defence of 
Mopern Calvinism.” But our 
business is. not with, What saith 
Calyin? but what saith the Scrip- 
ture ? 

Since, however, we have taken 

tice of the authors referred to in 
the advertisement, we may as well 
introduce here a sentence or two 
from the first note in the appendix, 
for the sake of a single observation 
on the subject of them. 

** Since the publication of this discourse, 
the autlior has had the advantage of read- 
ing the second edition of the late Dr. 

illiams’s § Essay on the ay of the 
Divine Government, and the Sovereignty 
of Divine Grace.” Some ingenious h na 
lations concerning the origin of moral evil, 
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are occasionally blended with the ‘ great 
argument’ of this able and profound dis- 
sertation; and it is probable that many 
who adopt the general theological system 
maintained by this esteemed author, may 
not conceive that either the evidence or 
the importance of the hypothesis is so 
decisive and incontrovertible, as its advo- 
cates imagine. But, whatever diversities 
of opinion may exist in reference to this 
particular subject, they affect not the gene- 
ral excellence of Dr. Williams’s Essay.” 

We are ourselves, we hesitate 
not to say, deeply convinced that 
the "wai be in question, respect- 
ing the origin of evil» only changes, 
without diminishing, the difliculties 
of this mysterious subject ;—and 
that, although its author expresses 
himself regarding it with a degree 
of undoubting confidence, such as, 
had he not been well known for a 
man of singularly amiable modesty, 
along with his vigour and acute- 
ness of mind, we might almost have 
been tempted to call presumptuous; 
his theory is environed with ques- 
tions not a whit less perplexing 
than those which have puzzled all 
preceding speculators. In peru- 
sing his Defence of. Calvinism, in- 
deed, we could not but feel fre- 
quently disappointed, and at times 
rather fretted and chagrined, when, 
expecting a solid and satisfactory 
answer to some Arminian objec- 
tion, we found this theory so often 
assumed, as the established basis 
of his argument, in its refutation. 
Making some little abatements, 
however, on the ground of: an oc- 
casional prolixity of explanation, 
that obscures rather than eluci- 
dates, and that now. and then tires 
the mind in trying to discover some 
addition to the thought, when there 
is little or none,—we readily and 
fully subscribe to the general cha- 
racter given of the Essay on Equity 
and Sovereignty :— 

“‘The luminous and comprehensive 
views. whieh it presents of the purposes 
and government of the Supreme, Being; 
the harmonising principles which it sug- 
gests for the correct exposition of divine 
truth in all its doctrinal statements and 
practical applications; and the, spirit. of 
genuine piety and sublime devotion, with 
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which all its arguments and illustrations 
are so richly imbued, unite in recommend- 
ing the attentive and repeated examination 
of this work, to every one who desires to 
possess an accurate and consistent ac- 
quaintance with the sacred volume.’”’— 
pp- 57, 68. 

We have dwelt too long on in- 
troductory matter; and must pro- 
ceed to lay before our readers as 
brief an analysis, as the nature and 
importance of the substance will 
admit, of the discourse itself. 

The text is Ephesians i. 3, 4. 
«« Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with all spiritual bles- 
sings in heavenly places, in Christ; 
according as he hath chosen us in 
him before the foundation of the 
world, that we should be holy and 
without blame before him.” 

The topics discussed from this 
text, are, the NATURE, ORIGIN, 
MEDIUM, and DESIGN of spiritual 
blessings. 

In introducing the first of these 
topies, the preacher takes notice of 
the sentiment of that class of com- 
mentators, who, ‘‘ in order to ex- 
plain away the argument which 
the connection of the passage sup- 
plies, in favour of the doctrine of 
personal election, conceive the 
‘ spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places,’ to mean ‘ the extraordina 
gifts of the Holy Ghost,’ whic 
were possessed by the primitive 
Christians, and even by some who 
were insincere in their profession, 
and ultimately apostatized from 
it,”—** Hence it is pretended, that 
the election referred to in the text, 
respects only the outward privi- 
leges.of the Christian dispensation 
--privileges, by which some nations 
and provinces were distinguished, 
and of which others were desti- 
tute.” 

Itis justly objected to this gloss, 
that the principle of the leading 
objectious to the doctrine of per- 
sonal election to salvation is applica- 
ble, in its full force, to that of 
national election to privilege :—that 
«* the arrangements of Providence, 
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in reference to the means of grace, 
are involved in similar perplexities 
with that view of the Dittes pur- 
poses, which limits the moral effi- 
cacy of those means.”—It is ob- 
vious, whatever we make of the 
points of difference between Armi- 
nians and Calvinists, that here is 
a distinction actually made,—and 
a distinction which terminates in 
the eternal salvation of indivi- 
duals:—so that, even supposing 
the ultimate difference between the 
saved and the lost to arise from a 
better pre-disposition on the part 
of the former, to the right impreve- 
ment of the means; the mystery is 
still left unsolved and inscrutable, 
why some are favoured with these 
means, whilst others are left desti- 
tute of them. In a subsequent part 
of the discourse, the same principle 
of interpretation is combated, on 
the ground that the design of na- 
tional election to means, can be no 
other than the salvation of indivi- 
duais, 

With much felicity of illustra- 
tion, Mr. F. shows, that the spiri- 
tual blessings in his text, do not . 
mean exclusively, or even princi- 
pally, the miraculous endowments 
of the Spirit, by which the apostolic 
age of the church was distinguished, 
but the everlasting benefits of the 
common salvation;—the former 
being of temporary utility, de- 
signed for particular purposes, and 
by no means necessarily implying 
the personal salvation of their pos- 
sessor ;—the latter, essential to 
christian character, of paramount 
value, and of interminable dura- 
tion;--the former subservient to the 
latter, and important in proportion 
to the degree of that subservience. 
He shows, that the statements, the _ 
thanksgivings, and the prayers of 
the apostle, all support this inter. 
pretation. After quoting the ele. 
vated, the comprehensive, we had 
almost said, the Divine prayer, 
which closes the third chapter of 
the epistle from which his text is 
taken, ~of whicl: the last: petition 
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is in these words of inexhaustible 
import—“ that ye might he filled 
with all the fulness of God !” 


*< Christians!” saysthe eloquent preacher, 
catching the glow of apostolic devotion—— 
“« Christians! the consummation of a 
prayer like this, is the happiuess of heaven. 
Its language conveys to an enlightened 
mind a more adequate idea of the ‘ glory 
to be revealed,’ than all the rich profusion 
of figurative description contained in the 
sacred volume. When we read of ‘ foun- 
tains of living water—palms of victory-- 
white robes—crowns of glory—harps of 
gold,’ we are delighted with the glowing 
imagery of Scripture, and our faith is 
aided by the conception of a purified ima- 
gination. But,what is the import of these 
metaphorical allusions—what is the sub- 
stantial felicity of heaven? These repre- 
sentations are but faint and -shadowy ;-— 
adapted to our weak and limited compre- 
hension; but to be filled with the fulness 
of God—with ALL ‘ the fulness of God’— 
this is heaven, this is the ‘ perfection of 
beauty’—this is ultimate bliss—this is the 
final enjoyment of < all spiritual blessings 
in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.’”— 
pp. 11, 12. 

Mr. F. prefers the rendering of 
the phrase éy row érovpavic, * in 
heavenly things.” In support of 
this, it is alleged, that ‘ heavenly 
things,” is a phrase peculiarly ap- 
propriated to “‘ the Christian eco- 
nomy, which is frequently describ- 
ed in the New Testament as the 
kingdom or reign of heaven :” and 
reference is made to John iii. 13. 
“« If I havetold you earthly things, 
and ye believe not; how shall ye 
believe if I tell you of heavenly 
things?” This alteration is often 
made in the translation of the text. 
We are not sure of either its neces- 
sity or its pratt. We are not 
sensible of its being necessary : 
for, as. Mr. F., in the very next 
page, proceeds to show, it is “ in 
the heavenly places,” that the en- 
joyment of spiritual blessings is to 
be consummated : and the apostle, 
in his ascription of praise, looked 
not only to the present partial en- 
joyment of them, but to their future 
perfection. ‘‘ He looked forward 
to futurity, and beheld, in the 
world to come, the full disclosure 
and unmingled enjoyment of spiri- 
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tual blessings. His ardent faith 
es aap through the gloom that 

ides eternity from mortals, and 
contemplating, in the present pos- 
session of these blessings, an ear- 
nest of their future and more per- 
fect enjoyment, he indulged in all 
the delight of holy anticipation; 
he assumed the tone of rapturous 
confidence, and exulted in the 
riches of that grace, which had 
made them sit together in heavenly 
places.” We are not sensible of 
its propriety: inasmuch as it is 
giving a different sense to the 
phrase from that which it bears 
throughout the epistle, in which 
it occurs four other times, and in all 
these has, without question, the 
signification of places. They are 
chap. i. 20; ii. 6; iii. 10; vi. 12. 
We are a little surprised, indeed, 
that Mr. F. should not have per- 
ceived and felt the force of this, 
when quoting the words of chap. 
ii. 6. in the sentences we have just 
cited, and those of chap. iii. 10. a 
few lines below. 

Tn closing the illustration of this 
particular, the preacher makes a 
pointed appeal to his christian 
auditors, as to the cause of the 
difference in spiritual state between 
them and others,—the agency by 
which the change in them had been 
effected. He assumes, that all 
genuine believers will concur in 
‘* attributing their regeneration to 
the same divine power; though 
the process may have been varied, 
tracing the same agency, and 
glorying inthe Lord. By Grace 
ARE YE SAVED, THROUGH FAITH; 
AND THAT, NOT OF YOURSELVES; 
IT IS THE GIFT OF Gop!” 

** In this great scriptural sentiment,” 
says lie, “ all must cordially unite, who 
are in any measure acquainted either with 
the system or the influence of evangelical 
religion. The least hesitation to admit 
this, would exhibit awful evidence of an 
unrenewed heart. It is a doctrine which 
occupies a pre-eminent place in the scheme 
of divine truth. It is recognised in eve 
acconnt of the natural state of man; it is 


revealed in every statement of the glorious 
Gospel ; it accords with the uniform and 
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invariable experience of Christians; it is 
the implied sentiment of every prayer, 
and the source of true devotional feeling ; 
it animates the praises of the sanctuary 
below, and is the theme of that song 
which shall resound for ever in the temple 
above. ‘ Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with all spiritual blessings in 
heavenly places in Christ!’ The man who 
would refuse to join in such a sentiment 
on earth, is nota Christian, and is morally 
incapacitated to bear his partin the praises 
of eternity.”’"—pp. 16, 17. 

Having then observed, with great 
truth, that ‘‘ while the doctrine of 
salvation by grace is admitted in 
general terms, by all who pretend 
to call themselves Christians, it is 
too often connected with senti- 
ments and explanations that inva- 
lidate, virtually at least, this es- 
sential principle of our holy faith ;” 
—he is naturally led forward to 
the second topic of discussion, the 
ORIGIN of spiritual blessings, ex- 
pressed in the words, ‘‘ According 
as he hath chosen us in him before 
the foundation of the world.” 

His first observation under this 
head is, that spiritual blessings 
originate in the exercise of divine 
sovereignty. And here the distinc- 
tion is very clearly illustrated be- 
tween — a and equity,—the 
former having for its proper pro- 
vince the bestowment of good, not 
interfering at all with the infliction 
of evil, which pertains to equity, 
being the judicial retribution of 
guilt. Sinful creatures deserve 
the evil, and it is inflicted in jus- 
tice: they have in themselves no 
claim to good, and the bestowment 
of it is the result of unmerited. or 
sovereign favour. Sovereignty, in 
this acceptation of the term, is 
very properly distinguished, not 
only from “ arbitrary capricious- 
ness,” such as too often unicon 
itself in the exercise of human 
power, but also from the general 
supremacy of God as the governor 
of the universe. 

** Were the term arbitrary,” says Mr. F., 
** never used in a bad sense, and capable 
of no wrong constructions, it would convey 
the precise idea which I wish to attach to 
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the term sovercignty.”--‘* What God may 
or may not do as he pleases, we cannot pro- 
perly affirm of judicial operations demand- 
ed by the sanctions and threatenings of bis 
holy law. But if, by any process fixed 
upon in his infinite wisdom, provision be 
made for the dispensation of mercy, is 
there any term by which that specific act 
of divine benevolence can be more appro- 
priately defined than that of sovereignty? 
Hence I| conceive the term is most appro- 
priate in its application, when restricted to 
the dispensation of grace. The display of 
free end unmerited favour to those who 
cannot deserve it, and who have in them- 
selves no reason to expect it.’’—** Sove- 
reignty, then, is the ‘ good pleasure of his 
will,’ his benevolent intention to bestow 
favour on those who have no claim to its 
exercise, Jt forms no part of the adminis~ 
tration of pure equity, but is exclusively 
displayed in the wise counsels and holy 
operations of merey.””—pp. 20 and 22. 


These general views, which have 
various and very important bear- 
ings, are established by an appeal 
to different passages of the Word 
of God. 

The second observation under 
this head is, ‘that the spiritual 
blessings thus originating in the 
sovereign favour of God, are be- 
stowed according to the arrange- 
ments of an eternal purpose.” — 
«* Few doctrines,” Mr. F. truly re- 
marks, ‘‘ have been more misre- 
presented, both by its advocates 
and its enemies, than the one 
which is so clearly supported by 
this apostolic declaration :” and 
some excellent and pertinent ob- 
servations follow, on the import- 
ance of divesting the mind of its 
prepossessions on either side of the 
question, and bringing it, in hum- 
ble simplicity, to submit itself to 
the dictation of divine authority : 
to make ‘* What saith the Scrip- 
ture ?” its sole inquiry; and, ‘ se- 
parating the understanding from 
the tendencies of feeling and ima- 
gination, to be prepared to follow 
the light of scriptural eng to 
whatever conclusion it may lead 
us.” 

One of the principal points in 
controversy, on the subject of this 
discourse, is whether the election 
spoken of in the New Testament, 
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(for, that election is spoken of 
none can dispute,) be national or 
personal. On this question, to 
which reference had been made in 
the former part of the discourse, 
Mr. F. shows, that in many pas- 
sages things are affirmed of the 
elect that are incapable of being 
at all predicated of nations ;—as, 
for instance, their being ‘‘ accept- 
ed in the Beloved,” ‘ adopted,” 
* quickened,” “‘ sanctified,” “‘ seal- 
ed,” &c.—that nations can, of 
course, be chosen only to the pos- 
session of privileges or means of 
grace ; that this national election 
to means must have an ulterior ob- 
ject; and that this object can be 
nothing else than the salvation of 
individuals ;—for, ‘ if the Gospel 
be something more than a secular 
institution, and its highest utilit 
be derived from its connection wit 
eternity, then national election in- 
volvés in it the idea of personal 
election, and the one is intended 
to be subservient, and is necessa- 
rily subservient, to the other.” 
The ninth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans forms the principal 
field of controversy on this part of 
the subject. But it would have 
led the preacher into an unwarrant- 
able prolixity to have entered into 
the discussion of its contents. We 
would: venture a single remark. 
It is, that the distinction with 
which the Apostle sets out, in his 
argument in that chapter, is, be- 
yond all controversy, not a dis- 
tinction of peoples but of 
hot a distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles, but between Jews and 
Jews; between individuals of the 
same nation. ‘ Not as though 
the word of God hath taken none 
effect. For they are not all Israel, 
which are of Israel: neither, be- 
cause they are the seed of Abra- 
ham, are they all children: but, in 
Isaac shall thy seed be called. 
That is, they which are the chil- 
dren of the flesh, these are not the 
children of God : but the children 
of the promise are counted for the 


seed.” Now, if the very first case 
brought forward by him, in illus- 
tration of the great principles of 
the chapter, be manifestly a perso- 
nal one, are we not warranted to 
consider this first case as a key to 
the interpretation of what remains ? 
When again, in a subsequent part 
of the chapter, the Apostle speaks 
of the ‘‘ vessels of mercy,” in dis- 
tinction from the “ vessels of 
wrath,” he surely does not mean 
nations. He accordingly describes 
the former as consisting of ‘“ us 
whom he hath called, not or the 
the Jews only, but also oF the 
Gentiles ;” which certainly can 
never mean all the Jews and all 
the Gentiles, to whom the external 
invitation of the Gospel had been 
addressed, but such individuals of 
both as had been effectually called 
by divine grace. e do not hesi- 
tate to use the phrase; because it 
expresses a distinction recognised 
by the phraseology of the Scrip- 
tures, and founded in the nature of 
the thing. 

Dr. , oe Clarke’s assertion, 
** As for what is termed effectual 
calling, as distinguished from the 
general invitations of the Gospel, 
it is a distinction which divines 
have invented without any warrant 
from the sacred volume,”—is one, 
which we do consider it astonish- 
ing that any man with the Bible in 
his hand should have ventured tu 
make. Its futility is well exposed 
in No. IIT. of the Appendix to 
this discourse ; and indeed the ge- 
neral principle of interpretation, 
on which the Doctor endeavours 
to explain, in consistency with the 
Arminian system, the language of 
Rom. viii. 28—30., we think is 
not too severely spoken of by Mr, 
F., when he says, it affords “a 
specimen of the manner in which 
he attempts to shrivel to meagre- 
ness, oat reduce to inconsistency, 
one of the sublimest passages of 
the Christian revelation.”—p. 72. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Comparative Estimate of the 
Mineral and Mosaical Geologies. 
By Granville Penn, Esq. 1 vol. 
8ve. Price 12s. Ogle, Dun- 
can, and Co, 

Supplement to the Comparative Esti- 
mate of the Mineral and Mosaical 
Geologies: relating chiefly to the 
Geological Indications of the 
Phenomena of the Cave at Kirk- 
dale. By the Author of the Com- 
parative Estimate. 8vo. Price ds. 
Ogle, Duncan, and Co. 

ALTHOUGH we cannot contem- 

plate some of the signs of the pre- 

sent times without anxiety and 
dread, yet there are others which, 
in our view, wear a more cheéring 
aspect. Among the more favour- 
able appearances, we confess, that 
we are gratified by observing the 
growing deference shown by litera- 
ture and literary men, to the claims 
and discoveries of divine revela- 
tion. The science of geology, in 
particular, (if a science it can be 
called,) may be regarded as almost 
a convert from the rankest infide- 
lity, if nota preacher of “ the faith 
which it once destroyed.” The 
time is not far distant when opi- 
nions respecting the theory and 
phenomena of the earth, seemed to 
be acceptable to many scientific 
men, just in proportion as they 
were inimical to the Seripture ac- 
count of the creation and the de- 
luge. With the French philoso- 
phers in particular, no opisions 
were too extravagant, if their ten- 
deacy were but sufficiently adverse 
to the Bible. Ia proof of this, it 
is quite enough to mention the 
hypothesis of the elegant Buffon, 
the best naturalist among them, 
who decides, that our earth was 
originally a piece of the sun’s sub- 
stance, which was struck off from 
its orb, by the violent collision of 

a passing comet, and was driven 

into space in a state of red-hot 

fusion, where it gradually lost its 
native heat. And even this is 


rationality itself, compared with 
the incredible noasense utterod 
New Serigs, No. 5. 


by Voltaire, on the same sub- 
ject. 


** Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy.” 


To these a graver class of geolo- 
gists succeeded, who wisely dis- 
carded wit and banter, as altoge- 
ther unsuitable to the subject, and 
sought to elucidate it by the more 
legitimate means of patient re- 
search into the phenomena of na- 
ture. We should do violence to 
ourselves, if we withheld an ac- 
knowledgment of our many obliga- 
tions to these men for the diligence 
with which they have prosecuted 
their inquiries, for the many cu- 
rious discoveries which they have 
made, and for the ingenuity with 
which they have often descanted 
upon them. But among the quali- 
fications of the philosopher, which 
are at once necessary and dan- 
gerous, ingenuity perhaps holds 
the first place. Its possessor often 
becomes either boldly profane, or 
rashly adventurous, and in the 
latter case, his most favourite lucu- 
brations afford an easy victory to 
the first adversary whom they en- 
counter. Llustrations of this have 
been afforded by all the geologists 
whom we have last mentioned, 
with the exception of such as, for 
the present, enjoy the public fa- 
vour, 

Not to mention systems of geo- 
logy of inferior fame, those of 
Hutton and Werner, which have 
engrossed the attention of the 
learned, and have divided their 
suffrages, for many years past, 
secm now to have lived their day, 
and to be on the point of consign- 
ment to oblivion. The former, if 
we have rightly understood it, has 
ascribed to this terraqueous globe 
an eternity of existence, and a 
tendency in its streams and sivers 
gradually to carry its elevated 
parts to the ocean, and thus to de- 
stroy the ornamental varieties of 
its surface; but, withal, has in- 
vested it with a yoleanic power of 
renovation, by means of its sub- 

2L 
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terraneous fires, which, ever and 
anon, have broken out, and adorned 
it with new mountains and vallies 
in abundance. The latter has per- 
formed equally signal prodigies by 
means of water, which has, it 
seems, at one time or other, (some 
of its adherents say, at four ditle- 
rent times,) covered every part of 
the earth, operating as a universal 
menstruum, in which the different 
layers of rock and earth have 
been formed by the several pro- 
cesses of ge petrifac- 
tion, crystalization, &c. &c. Such 
have been the Plutonian theory, 
which is at present nearly burnt 
out, and the Neptunian system, 
which can now scarcely hold its 
head above the waters. Yet, let 
it be recorded, such inventions as 
these have, for a time, had their 
enthusiastic admirers among the 
learned of our own age, and where 
they have clashed with the dictates 
of revelation, have been deemed 
worthy of a decided preference. 
The geological views at present 
in vogue, though not perhaps much 
more favourable than their prede- 
cessors to the Scripture account of 
the creation, yet, with one accord, 
are eager to bear testimony to the 
actual occurrence of the deluge. 
It is now confessed, that there are 
found, in every part of the earth, 
extensive deposits of loam, gravel, 
and other earthly materials, blend- 
ed with the bones of animals, sea- 
shells, and other marine substances, 
all together making such a con- 
fused and disorderly mixture as 
must have been occasioned b 
some such catastrophe as the flood. 
The deluge is, therefore, asserted 
in the very title of the most popu- 
lar geological work of the present 
day.* Even the vocabulary, which 
is forming for the convenience of 
students in geology, recognizes 
this great event; hence the terms 
diluvium, to denote the matter de- 
posited at the deluge, and alluvium, 





© Reliquia Diluviana, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Buekland. 


[May, 
signifying matter, somewhat simi- 
lar, occasioned by some other 
cause. And all this, be it remem- 
bered, though the great Linnzus 
could discover no trace whatsoever 
of a deluge. 

From the tenor of these remarks, 
our readers will infer, that we are 
somewhat sceptical in reference to 
hypothesis of this description; and 
in this, they will not do us much 
injustice. We never could per- 
ceive how the history of former 
ages, or the occurrence of past 
events, could be ascertained by 
surveying the surface of this habi- 
table globe, or by penetrating into 
its bowels. History may doubt- 
less be confirmed by such means ; 
and past events, which are record- 
ed, may be thus shown to be very 
consistent with existing phenomena; 
but how knowledge, in these cases, 
can be originated by such means, 
we could never comprehend. The 
geologist never one. these won- 
ders, we are very certain, without 
first widely departing from the 
cautious mode of philosophizing 
prescribed by the canons of Bacon 
and Newton. And, in fact, we 
can scarcely preserve our modera- 
tion, when we hear the geologist, 
with some newly discovered bone 
or shell in his hand, and a novel 
and visionary hypothesis in his 
head, disputing the sacred history, 
and advancing positions opposed 
to the truth of revelation. His 
data for such purposes as these 
are weakness itself, when com- 
pared with the stability of the evi- 
dences of revealed religion. 

In this view, we consider the 
works of Mr. Penn, whose titles 
are at the head of this article, as 
possessing great merit, though, in 
other respects,not unexceptionable. 
They are the fruits of most extensive 
reading, and of diligent study in 
subjects connected with geology. 
We know no other works in which 
the student will find, in the same 
compass, so much and such various 
information on these subjects. The 
Comparative Estimate consists of 
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three parts; in the first of which 
he combats those notions of geolo- 
gists, respecting the first formation 
of the earth, which are at variance 
with the Mosaic account of the 
creation. In this part of his work, 
we hesitate not to say that his ar- 
gument is completely triumphant, 
and would have been so had the 
objections, which he combats, pos- 
sessed tenfold greater strength than 
is actually the case. In the second 
part, he illustrates, at great length, 
the Scripture, and particularly the 
Mosaic, account of the creation, the 
real and exact import of which he 
endeavours to define and eluci- 
date. We do not think him equally 
successful in this portion of his 
work, though it is well worth at- 
tentive perusal and consideration. 
It discovers an extensive acquaint- 
ance with Scripture criticism, and 
abounds with original and inge- 
nious remarks, Potent enemy, 
however, as our author is to gra- 
tuitous hypothesis, we fear that he 
discovers an occasional fondness 
for it himself; and, indeed, what 
mortal man is entirely divested of 
this infirmity? The third part re- 
lates to revolutions, to which the 
earth has been subjected since its 
first formation, and, particularly, to 
the deluge. Here his task, so far 
as geologists are concerned, is com- 
paratively easy; for, as we have 
before stated, there is little, on this 
point, in later geological writers, 
to offend the most zealous friend 
of revelation. Mr. P. has, how- 
ever, taken a very comprehensive 
view of the subject, and has dis- 
cussed, with much ingenuity, many 
curious and interesting questions 
connected with it. We do not 
always agree with him in his con- 
clusions; but, when we differ from 
him, it is with great respect for his 
talents, his attainments, and his 

iety, and with gratitude for the 
Penokt derived from his labours. 
In short, we warmly recommend 
his work both to biblical and phi- 
Josophical students; and we do 
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this, while perfectly aware that a 
different opinion has been ex- 
pressed of it by critics of the high- 
est pretensions. But we distinctly 
recollect different occasions on 
which it is confessed, the « Poly- 
phemuses of the north,” have ut- 
tered the opinions of very fallible 
men; and it is not, therefore, in 
the present instance alone, that we 
presume to appeal from their most 
confident decisions, to our own 
humble judgment. 

In justice to our author, we 
must give a specimen of his man- 
ner, though we have already ex- 
ceeded the limits which we had 
prescribed to ourselves. 


**¢ What, then, is to become of that vast 
portion of the mineral kingdom, of which 
we would thus despoil the mineral geology ? 

*< It is to be restored to, and committed 
to the charge of, simple and genuine minera- 
logy ; that sound and valuable science to 
which pertains the cognizance of the mine- 
ral natures of the globe, as that of the ani- 
mal natures pertaias to soology, and that of 
the vegetable tv botany. The zoologist does 
not speculate on the mode of formation of 
the first animal individuals by secondary 
causes, nor the botanist that of the first 
vegetable: they severally confine their 
attention to the characters and properties 
of the individuals themselves; which 
bound their vast and admirable sciences. 
In the same nranner, the characters and 
properties of the mineral individuals bound 
the science of mineralogy, but yet leave it 
an equally wide and luxuriant field, for the 
exercise of its intelligence. When it would 
attempt to refer to the secondary chemical 
causes, for the MODE of the first formations 
of those individuals, it then mistakes its 
sphere, and becomes mineral geology: @ 
science which is so far from conducting us 
in the same course with Newton, that it 
leads us quite the contrary way. Newton's 
course leads upwards, to an open and un- 
impeded issue ; at the erit of which we 
perceive the dawnings of a light, that 
assures us we are near the sources of divine 
truth. That of the mineral geology, on the 
contrary, conducts us d ds to an ob- 
scurity ; in which we are presently stopped 
by a bivium, leading, on the one hand, to a 
chaos of aquesus solution, and, on the other, 
to a chaos of igneous fusion. Here we might 
long hesitate which path to pursue ; and 
little would it matter which of the two we 
tuke at last, if we are determined to pro- 
ceed in that direction; for as both are 
— remote from the exit to truth, 
w sLa is most pleasing to the palate of 
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fancy, will yield the greater gratification ; 
and all that can be obtained from either is 
the gratification of the fancy. The Nep- 
tunian and Plutonian geologies may bere 
securely contend, in ceaseless equality, for 
the truth of their respective systems ; for 
both being equally erroneous in principle, 
neither can ever become vanquished by 
the other.’’—Compar. Estimate, pp.120,121. 


The Supplement to the Compa- 
rative Estimate is chiefly employ- 
ed in combating some of the posi- 
tions advanced in Professor Buck- 
land’s “‘ Reliquie Diluviane.” That 
ingenious work treats largely on 
the animal remains, and other phe- 
nomena, contained in a remarkable 
cave, discovered in 1821, at Kirk- 
dale, in Yorkshire. In this cave, 
the mouth of which is in the side 
of a steep hill, and its cavern ex- 
tending under a lime-stone rock, 
a multitude of bones were found, 
belonging to twenty-three different 

ecies of animals, including the 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopota- 
nius, bear, tiger, and hyena. In 
his reasoning on these animel re- 
mains, and the circumstances in 
which they were found, the Pro- 
féssor is understood, by his ad- 
mirers, to have quite established 
some new principles in geology. 
In particular, the Quarterly Re- 
view tells us, that it is “ just 
as reasonable to doubt that the 
town of Pompeii was the habita- 
thon of human beings, as to sus- 
pend our belief in the conclusion, 
that this cave was the long-conti- 
nued abode of hyznas before the 
deluge.” Let it be remembered, 
if connection with this astounding 
assertion, that of the ancient ex- 
istence and situation of Pompeii, 
as well as of its destruction, we 
have the most authentic historical 
testimony. The othér animals are 
supposed to have been the prey of 
the hywnas; and, as the mouth of 
the cave is not sufficiently large 
to admit a full-grown elephant or 
thinoceros, the hyenas are under- 
stood ‘to have used much art in 
qiarteting them up, in preference 
to eblarging the mouth of their 


castle. It will be observed by our 
readers, that the hyzena, and seve- 
ral other animals upon which he 
feasted at Kirkdale, inhabit such 
countries alone as are situated be- 
tween the tropics, and would find 
it but inconvenient to pass a win- 
ter in the north of Yorkshire, and 
in a cave dripping with wet. The 
opinion of Mr. Penn and others 
is, that the bodies of many ani- 
mals, whose bones are thus found 
in climates which are not natural 
to their species, were drifted into 
those parts by currents at the de- 
luge. Geologists, however, who 
affect to be more scientific and 
profound, ate ready, in deference 
to the prevailing hypothesis, either 
to change the nature of the ani- 
mals, or that of the climate; some 
preferring one alternative, some 
the other. The most injudicious 
expounder of Scripture never re- 
quires in his disciples so large a 
faith as this. We think the re- 
mark of an emiment chemical phi- 
losopher is not without reason, 
that ‘‘ among all the wonders ge- 
ology presents to our view, the 
conjidence of the theorists is the 
most unaccountable.” 


wee ete et 


Christian Doctrines and Duties: 
or, the Minister's Preaching, and 
the People’s Practice. A Fare- 
well Sermon, preached at Horn- 
ton Street Chapel, Kensington, on 
Sunday, Dec. 5, 1824. By John 
Leifchild. Westley. 

THE removal of a laborious and 

useful minister from an attached 

and affectionate people, is an event 
which cannot be contemplated 
without some feelings of regret, 
even though such removal may 
place the individual in a much 
wider sphere of exertion and use- 

fulness. On such occasions, a di- 

versity of opinion, both as to the 

prudence of the measure, and as 
to the motives of the individual, is 
sure to ative. In all large con- 


gregatious there are many persons. 
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of sterling piety, and of strong at- 
tachment to their pastor, who have 
far too little self-denial, and en- 
largement of heart, voluntarily to 
consent to a painful privation, 
even though their loss may be the 
gain of many : and hence, the very 
ardour of affection, once appa- 
rently violated, turns to anger, 
and perhaps to worse emotions. 
Yet the principles which may have 
guided the ultimate decision of a 
minister to remove his labours to 
another sphere, may be such as 
should rather exalt him in the es- 
teem of his friends, and entitle him 
to a fuller measure of their chris- 
tian love. The cause of the Gos- 
pel, it is to be feared, is often 
overlooked in the calculation of 
our own comfort; and too fre- 


P quently all interest ceases to be 


felt in the man who has deemed it 
expedient to discontinue his ser- 
vices to ourselves. We make not 
these remarks from any knowledge 
of cirewmstances in the present 
case, but simply because they are 
generally applicable to the remo- 
vals of pastors, and because we 
are thoroughly satisfied that there 
are feelings predominant in most 
christian societies ms this sub- 


ject, which it is our duty to endea- 


vour to counteract. The over- 
powering claims which a new situ- 
ation may sometimes present to a 
certain minister, the adaptation of 
his talents, acquirements, and cha- 
racter to a given place, may clearly 
indicate the propriety, not only of 
his willingness to go, but of the 
people’s duty cheerfully to relin- 
quish their claims upon him, and 
to forego both their own pleasure 
and profit for the greater advan- 
tages which may accrue to the com- 
mon cause of the gospel, from his 
labours elsewhere. e say it is 
a mark of human infirmity, and of 
the absence of that disinterested- 
ness which the early Christians 
evineed, that the removals of mi- 
nisters are so rarely accompanied 
by a conviction, on the part of the 


deprived people, that they ought 
to give him up. It is, indeed, 
very desirable, that ministers who 
feel it a duty to relinquish their 
charges, should, for the honour 
of the Gospel, endeavour, all 
in their power, to effect this. It 
was often done among the early 
nonconformists, and noble indeed 
was the triumph of christian magna- 
nimity, whena united, but small and 
secluded congregation, consented, 
though with pain, tocommend their 
pastor to a larger sphere of labour 
and influence. Churches in such 
cases have evinced that sympathe- 
tic unity with the body of Christ, 
and that superiority to selfish mo- 
tives, which the Head of the 
Church has rarely suffered to lose 
their reward; and even where a 
congregation can perceive no force 
in the reasons which have influ- 
enced their pastor’s decision, or 
may deem it altogether question - 
able, whether his separation from 
them will promote his usefulness, 
and may think that it must cer- 
tainly expose themselves to many 
inconveniences, they should caa- 
tiously abstain from judging the 
servant of the Lord—remembering 
that God may have made that ap- 
pear duty to Kin, whieh a variety 
of circumstances, interests, and 
prejudices may prevent them from 
apprehending in the same light. 
We say again, we may or we may 
not have touched ap a maces 4 
upon the case to whi is ser- 
mon relates—but we distinctly dis- 
claim all knowledge of that case, 
and all particular reference; we 
speak generally of similar events, 
and we speak impartiay and 
without respect of persons. 

As to the discourse before us, 
it is a very excellent review of the 
course the preacher has 
many years in endeavouring to 
serve the church at Kensington. 
Tt contains a “ ve and 
clear summary of the impurtant 
traths he taught, and bee She 
fully and affectionately ‘upon: 
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the people for that review of their 
practice which the removal of a 
pastor demands. The discourse is 
distinguished by all the well- 
known qualities of Mr. L.’s style 
of preaching. It is throughout sim- 
ple and manly, scriptural and 
faithful; and many passages dis- 


Literaria Rediviva : ~Calderwood's Altare Damascenum. [May, 


play, as might be anticipated, in a 
very high degree that pathos for 
which the preacher is pre-eminent, 
We had intended to present ex- 
tracts, but find this now impossible. 
We cordially recommend the dis- 
course to the perusal both of mi- 
nisters and congregations. 





Pitevaria Weviviva; or, Che Wook Wiorm. 
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Altare Damascenum, seu Ecclesia 
Anglicane Politia, Davidis Cal- 
derwood, Lugdani, 1708, 4to. 
(The Altar of Damascus, or an 
Essay upon the English Eccle- 
siastical Government. ) 

Ir Dr, Parker’s adage, “ that only 

little and insignificantthings are dis- 

putable,” be true, church-govern- 
ment is certainly the most diminu- 
tive and contemptible subject that 
ever employed a pen; and truly it 
arises from causes very foreign from 
the fierce digladiations we have be- 
held on this arena, that we have not 
been induced to adopt this conclu- 
sion in all its latitude. The field 
of the disciplinarian controversy is 
so extensive, the manceuvres of its 
warfare so intricate, and its atra- 
mentarian effusions so redolent of 
gall, that we have often been 
tempted rather to remain in igno- 
rance than to purchase knowledge 
by witnessing such interminable 
contentions. It is certainly not 
very creditable to the temper of 
theological disputes, that the uni- 
versal consent of the literary world 
has appropriated the name of - 
lemics to those who profess to dis- 
cuss the doctrines of the Prince of 

Peace, If, after such reflections, 

our readers are surprised at our ad- 

venturing upon the present article, 

a thick quarto of 800 pages of 

closely-printed controversy, and, 

as an additament to its intrinsic re- 
pulsiveness, composed in Latin, 
they must attribute it to that vora- 
city and restless desire of working 


our way into neglected and dusty 
tomes so characteristic of our 
species. 

This sturdy combatant first took 
the field in the peaceful reign of 
James, the second Solomon. This 
sage personage was so denominat- 
ed, we presume, by an antiperistasis, 
as mons, anon movendo. If not for 
this reason, we cannot conceive 
any other possible cause for so un- 
just an application, but that the 
son of this pseudo-Solomon, like 
Rehoboam, the son of the true 
Solomon, by making his. yoke 
heavier even than his fathers, like 
him also lost his kingdom. With 
whatever appellation the adulation 
of Whitgitt. and Montague, and 
other temporizing priests, ma 
have distinguished him, we think 
that Sully’s remark, <‘ that he was 
the wisest fool in Christendom,” 
gives the most accurate represen- 
tation of the heterogeneous quali- 
ties of which he was composed, 
Educated by Buchanan, and pro- 
fessing in early life a warm attach- 
ment to the stricter principles of 
reformation, he finally became an 
admirer of arbitrary power, and a 
zealous partizan for the English 
episcopacy. With the advantages 
of the unceasing instructions of the 
most accomplished scholar of the 
age, he seems like one ‘“* who had 
been at the feast of learning, and 
brought away only the scraps.” 
His erudition evaporated into a 
Latin pun, his exalted king- craft 
was dissimulation arrayed in royal 
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garb, his pacific inclination was 
the result of weakness of nerve. 
His Basilicon Doron, like many 
more of his royal gifts, is a bequest 
of what was ulieni juris, and his 
** Blast-against Tobacco,” like the 
weed it vituperates, ends in smoke. 
His contemporary, Henry LV. of 
France, was wont to say, that 
England had been governed by 
King Elizabeth, but was then ruled 
by Queen James. He became 
despicable to the sovereigns of 
Europe by his inertness in the 
cause of his son-in-law, whom he 
suffered to be deprived of his do- 
minions: he became an object of 
pity to his people as a tool in the 
hands of those whom he had raised 
from obscurity. An _ ingenious 
wag once translated ‘ Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori,” (the 
motto of Lord Lovatt, who was 
executed in 1745,) ‘* It is good for 
his country that he is dead.” The 
motto on James’s coronation me- 
dal, “‘ Ecce phaos, populique salus,” 
might on the same principle be 
rendered, ** To shun this beacon is 
the safety of the people.” In short, to 
rise at once to the climax of his in- 
famy , to him we owe the decisions of 
the Hampton-CourtConference, the 
death of Raleigh, and the occasion 
of the civil war. As James valued 
himself much on the clearness of 
his theological sentiments, it is not 
to be supposed that this work es- 
caped his notice. Peirce says, 
quoting Calderwood’s Church His- 
tory of Scotland, that James ‘ be- 
ing after the reading of it some- 
what pensive, and being asked the 
reason by an English prelate 
standing by and observing it, he 
told him he had seen and read such 
a book: whereupon the prelate, 
willing his majesty not to let that 
trouble him, for they would answer 
it, he replied, not without some 
passion,—‘ What will you answer, 
man? There is nothing here than 
scripture, reason, and fathers.’” 
His majesty, however, was not 
influenced by these sentiments to 


any very Christian-like conduct 
towards the excellent author, as 
we learn from another work by 
Mr. Calderwood himself, wherein 
it is stated, that ‘* Patrick Scot, a 
landed gentleman about Falkland, 
having wasted his patrimony, had 
no other means to recover his es- 
tate but by some unlawful shift at 
court. He set forth a recantation 
under the name of a banished mi- 
nister, Mr. David Calderwood, who, 
because of his long sickness be- 
fore was supposed by many to 
have been dead. The king, as he 
alleged himself to some of his 
friends, furnished him with the 
matter, and he set the matter down 
in fort. This course failing, he 
went over to Holland, and mo 
the same Mr. David in sundry 
towns, especially in Amsterdam, in 
the month of November. It ap- 
peareth, his purpose was to dis- 
patch the said Mr. David. After 
he had staid at Amsterdam twenty 
days, and made diligent inquiry, 
was informed, the said Mr. David 
was returned home privately to his 
own country.” Little, we believe, 
is known of the private history of 
Calderwood. The banishment, to 
which a reference is made in the 
last extract, was the reward of his 
faithfulness to the cause of Christ, 
and to that form of church govern- 
ment then established in his native 
country. This fate he endured in 
company with some of the worthi- 
est of his countrymen, and of many 
of the earlier English puritans, 
among whom were Ainsworth, 
Ames, Cartwright, &c. The Al- 
tare Damascenum has ever main- 
tained a very respectable character 
among its polemical brethren, and 
indeed it was produced in an age 
when that species of writing was 
more cultivated than at any pre- 
ceding or any succeeding period. 
Hooker, Bilson, Whitgift, and 
Montague, on the one side, and 
Ames, Cartwright, Parker, Sand- 
ford, Gillespie and Calderwood on 
the other, were perhaps as acute 
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and powerful writers as were ever 

posed to each other in this con- 
flict of opinions, They lived in an 
age when the subtlety of the school- 
men was not entirely forgotten ; 
when each point of revelation was 
compressed within the major and 
minor of a syllogism, and no doc- 
trine considered sufficiently clear 
till it had passed through the alem- 
bic of Ocham, Lombard, and 
Aquinas. However well this me- 
thod may have been calculated to 
ensure victory to the polemic, it 
certainly retarded the speed of 
his mareh; and like the catapulte 
and balliste of the Roman war, was 
often as cumbersome to the assail- 
ant as destructive to the enemy. 
Nor is the syllogistic methed of 
argument free from defects. For 
words being but the represen- 
tatives of ideas, and ideas being 
far more subtle than words, it may 
often happen, through the indis- 
tinctness of our expressions, that 
truth may slip through the grasp 
‘of the closest and most compact 
syllogism. We have not adverted 
to the difficulties presented by this 
method of discussion to the reader, 
though perhaps this is the greatest 
objection against its use in our 
time. The perusal of Parker “ De 
Cruce,” Sandford “ De descensu 
Christi ad inferos,” or Calderwoodi 
“ Altare Damascenum,” is a task 
very little inferior to the working 
.of the problems of Euclid. How- 
ever good-natured and easy of 
belief the reader may feel himself, 
and however well-disposed to re- 
pose an entire credence in the suc- 
cessive postulates, these veterans, 
like Alexander, scorn to win a 
victory so cheaply; they rigidly 
bring every successive assertion 
to its peculiar trial, and ex abun- 
danti cumber the weary traveller. 
Happy is it for the present genera- 
tion that this tedious plan ef tuition 
has long been discontinued: if 
rigid proof were insisted on for 
each assertion so unhesitatingly 
protruded on our credence in this 
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politer age, where is the produc- 
tion of the modern press that would 
endure the ordeal? If some whim- 
sical author were to harness him- 
self with this unwieldy armour, 
and challenge our modern wits to 
run a course, his glove would re- 
main untouched. 

The following is the order main- 
tained by Mr. Calderwood in the 
subject of the present article.— 
Chap. [. On the Royal Supre- 
macy, and the jurisdiction of 
Royal Companies in Ecclesiasti- 
cal Causes.—II. On the prece- 
dency of Bishops.—III. On the 
dignity aud power of the English 
Archbishops.—IV. On the parity 
of rank between the Bishop and 
the Presbyter.—V. On the dignity 
and power of Bishops in the 
English Church.— VI. On Vicar- 
geucrals, Officials, and Arch- 
deacons.—VII. On Suffragans 
and Rural Deans.—VIII. On 
Churches and Cathedral Deans. 
—IX. On indifferent things and 
ceremonies —X. On the calling 
and office of Presbyters in the 
English Church.—XI. On the 
calling and office of Deacons.— 
XII. On Laic Administrations in 
the English Church.—XIII. On 
Possessions —X1IV. On Consti- 
tutions.— XV. On the Calumnies 
of Tilenus. 

It appears from this Synopsis, 
that few subjects of controversy 
between the Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian brethren are omitted. 
As far as regards the state of the 
controversy between the Con- 
formists and early Puritans, the 
Altare Damascenum embraces per- 
haps all that is necessary to be 
known. The principles of Inde- 


pendency are, however, so much 
_more simple and regular, that this 


treatise will be found unsatisfac- 
tory to those who are accustomed 
to the modern state of the question. 

A scholastic treatise of this na- 
ture will not admit of an analysis 
sufficiently concise for our pages ; 
and any extract, however copious, 
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would be like the mutilation of a 
finger from the colossus of Rhodes, 
which would impair the beauty of 
the original, but convey no just 
idea of that gigantic stride to which 
alone it owes its celebrity. Let 
our readers judge for themselves 
by the following extract from the 
first chapter. 

** In wodurétg Eeclesiastica Anglia, &c. 
In the English ecclesiastical polity, there 
are to be considered, 1. The persons, and 
their circumstances: II. Possessions : 
Ill. The constitutions respecting both. 
Persons either having administration, or 
not having administration. Persons hav- 
ing an administration, either supreme and 
more absolute, or as it is called the Regal 
Supremacy, or less ample. The Regal Su- 
premacy is to be considered in the first 
place, generally and particularly. Gene- 
rally, by which the prince, as supreme go- 
vernor under God, can with authority 
command, even in the ecclesiastical con- 
cerns of his kingdom, whatever may not 
oppose the divine word.” 


We cannot think that our read- 
ers would be much interested b 
any very copious extract of ied 
scholastic definitions. The follow- 
ing extract, respecting a subject 
which has been vigorously debated 
in our own time, may, perhaps, 
afford more instruction. It re- 
spects the opinions of the ancient 
Waldenses on church offices. 


«* Respecting the Waldenses, and Albi- 
enses, and their progenitors, the Poor 
en of Lyons, Rainerius Pisanus, who 
lived about 1250, writes in the following 
manner. Amongst all those sects which now 
exist or ever have existed, there is none so per- 
nicious as that of the Poor Men of Lyons, for 
three reasons. Firstly, because it is the most 
ancient ; some say it has existed since the days 
of Sylvester ; others say from the apostolical age. 
Secondly, because it is more general ; fur there 
is scarcely a country into which this seet has 
not crept. Thirdly, because all others are 
hated on account of their awful blasphemies 
against God, but this has the appearance of 
great piety, so much so that these sectaries live 
righteously before men, are sound in their faith 
towards God, and in all things contained in 
the creed, only they contemn and. hate the 
Roman church. James de Riberia, in his 
** Collections” respecting Thoulouse, af- 
firms, that they were eminent for doctrine 
and learning, and that even priests were 
not equal in acuteness to the Waldenses. 
Rainerius saw and heard a certain unculti- 
vated rustic, who recited Job word for 
word ; and saw many others who remem- 
New Serieks, No. 5. 


bered the New Tesstamert perfectly: 
These Waldenscs and their offspring taught 
that a presbyter and a bishop were one and 
the same, as we have heard before from 
Thomas Waldensis; they believed also 
that a disparity amongst ministers was that 
mark of the beast described in the Apo- 
calypse, as Usher affirms: nevertheless, 
Rainerius says, that this sect, (for so he 
calls it,) has existed, according to the 
Opinion of some, even from the times of 
the Apostles, and that in almost every 
country. Michael Cesennas, general of the 
Minorites, who lived 230 years ago, and 
was condemned by John, John xxii., and 
excommunicated by a special bull, asserts 
that ‘ all priests of whatever rank they may 
be, are of equal authority, power, and jurisdic- 
tion, according to the institution of Christ,’ 
as Antoninus Florentinus relates in his 
** Sums,” fourth part. Peter de Corbaria, 
defended the same opinion. John de 
Wessalia, of Wormes, said that all bishops 
and presbyters were equal. We may sec 
therefore, that even in this Cimmerian 
darkness, and under the arm of Antichrist 
himself, this light was apparent to some. 
Why should I relate the testimonies of mo- 
derns, when they present themselves so 
abundantly to all? Cassander says, ‘‘ It 
is agreed amongst all, that in the time of the 
apostles, there was no difference between 
bishops and presbyters.”” 


We must conclude with a short 
extract from Chapter IT. 


‘* Nulla est jure divino, §c.—There is no 
imparity, according to the divine law be- 
tween the ministers of the church. The 
difference introduced into the church be- 
tween bishops and presbyters, was that de- 
viation from original purity, by which the 
monarchy of the Pope eventually crept in : 
and the imparity between bishops was the 
ladder by which the hateful Roman antichrist 
ascended to the height of his power and 
tyranny. Antichrist, says Wiclif, under the 
Sorm of clerks, has twelve procurators plotting 
against the church of Christ; of which kind 
are popes, cardinals, patriarchs, archbi » 
bishops, archdeacons, officials, deans, » 
and cloven-footed canons, pretended brethren 
lately introduced, and questors. All these 
twelve, and especially the Cesarean prelates, 
and the brethren so ingly increased, are 
manifestly disciples of Antichrist; because 
they take away Christian liberty, and burthen 
the holy church, and hinder the law of truth 
from proceeding freely as heretofore.’ Again he 
asserts, ‘ Cesarean pride invented these ranks 
and orders. Again I assert, that in the time 
of Paul, a presbyter and a bishop were the 
same; as appears from 1 Tim. iii., and 
Titus i , and that profound t ian, Jerom, 
asserts the same. Originally, the distinction 
between pope and cardinals was not invented, 
nor that of patriarchs and archbishops, bishops 
and archdeacons, officials and deans, with 
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other offices and private orde-s, without num- 
be- and rule.’ He docs not number pres- 

rs, as he does bishops, among the 
disciples of Antichrist, and the orders in- 
troduced into the church by pride, al- 
though they had departed front their. ori- 
ginal purity.” 

We learn, from the address to 
the reader, that this learned work 
was originally printed in 1623, 
under the feigned name of Ed- 
ward Didoclavius. It pleased the 
author, ander this transposition of 
letters, to keep himself secret, on 
account of some reasons which 
may easily be understood. His 
first charge was at some place in 
the neighbourhood of Jedburgh, 
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not far from the English limits. 
He returned from that temporary 
banishment to which we have al- 
ready alluded, in 1537; and under- 
took the pastoral charge of Pen- 
caithland, near Edinburgh. He 
was the author of many theological 
treatises, but his Altare Damasce- 
num has attained the greatest ce- 
lebrity. Archbishop Spotswood, 
in his “ History of Scotland,” 
mentions Mr: Calderwood as a 
man of learning, and of more mo- 
deration than many of his breth- 
ren, on account of which he was 
neglected by some of the more 
rigid. 


———————E—————————————————————————————————— 


AMERICAN MISCELLANY. 


ewes tetetls 


REVIEW. 


A Sermon on the Atonement, preached 
at the Annual Convention of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian 
Ministers of the State of New 
Hampshire, Concord, June 2, 
1824. By Daniel Dana, Mini- 
ster of the Gospel in London- 
derry. 


THE subject of this discourse is 
the most important that can occupy 
the attention of a christian mini- 
ster, or a christian audience. The 
text on which Dr. Dana founds his 
observations, is Isaiah liii. 4, 5, 6; 
from which he first endeavours to 
give a fair view of the doctrine of 
the atonement, and then proceeds 
to shew that this doctrine belongs 
to the Bible, and is the only one 
which can explain the nature of 
the sufferings of Jesus. We have 
seen many abler sermons on the 
subject, and our next article will 
embrace a very superior discourse ; 
but the piety of Dr. Dana will 
edify his readers. The following 
is one of the best passages. 

**'As to his sufferings, we contend not 
that the Redeemer endured precisely the 
same misery, in kind and degree, to which 
the sinner was exposed, and which he 
must otherwise have endured. This was 


neither necessary, nor possible. Infinite 
purity could not know the tortures of re- 
morse. Infinite excellence could not feel 
the anguish of malignant passions. Nor 
was it needful that the Saviour, in making 
atonement for human guilt, should sustain 
sufferings without end. Such, it is ad- 
mitted, must have been the punishment 
of a sinner, had he borne it in his own 
person. But this necessity results, not 
directly from the penal sanction of the 
law, but from the impossibility that a 
finite transgressor should, within any li- 
mited period, render satisfaction for his 
sins. But the infinite dignity of the Sa- 
viour imparted an infinite vulue and effi- 
cacy to his temporary sufferings. Indeed, 
it cannot be doubted that he endured as 
much of that same misery to which the 
sinner stands exposed, as consisted with 
the perfect innocence, dignity, and glory 
of his character. He suffered not only 
the united assaults of human cruelty and 
infernal rage, but the far more torturing 
pains of divine dereliction. And inasmuch 
as the Scripture expressly declares that, 
in redeeming us from the law, he was 
made u curse for us, we are constrained to 
conclude that his sufferings were a sub- 
stantial execution of the threatening of the 
law ; a real endurance of its penalty, so 
far as the nature of the case admitted, or 
required. Nor will it surely be denied 
that such unexampled sufferings inflicted 
on & person so spotless, so exalted, and 
so dear to God, gave as much honour to 
his holy law, as could have been given by 
the everlasting sufferings of the whole hu- 
man race. If the lightnings of Sinai, and 
the fiercer flames of hell, reveal the divine 
indiguation at sin, this indignation sliines 
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. in still brighter and more tremendous co- 
lours, from Calvary. ‘There, indeed, the 
whole character of Deity has a signal 
and transcerdent display. Justice appears 
more awful, as well as more amiable, by 
its connexion with boundless mercy ; and 
mercy appears at once more venerable 
and more attractive, by its union with in- 
flexible justice. On the one hand, Jeho- 
vah is exhibited as 

* A God all o’er, consummate, absolute, 

* Full orb’d, in his whole round of rays 

complete.’ 


On the other, the pardon and salvation 
of man, which, apart from the Saviour’s 
atonement, might seem to threaten the 
subversion of the divine law and govern- 
ment, are now seen to establish them in 
their highest dignity and glory.”—pp.8, 9. 


A hh eh te 


Nature of the Atonement. A Dis- 
course, delivered in the Chapel of 
the Theological Seminary, An- 
dover. By James Murdock, D. D. 
Brown Professor of Sac. Riet. 
and Eccles. Hist. in the Seminary. 


TuHIs sermon displays very con- 
siderable ability; and though we 
hesitate to subscribe to every idea 
in it, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that it contains a very mas- 
terly view of the difficult subject 
on which it treats. After some 
introductory remarks of a critical 
nature, Dr. Murdock proceeds to 
state, why an atonement was ne- 
cessary ; what were the objects to 
be accomplished by it; and how 
the mediation of Christ effected 
these objects. After noticing the 
grand ditliculty which stood in the 
way of a sinner’s salvation, “the 
necessity of distributive justice to 
the well-being of the universe,” in 
the following passage the leading 
views of the author are stated. 

*¢ To remove this difficulty, or to enable 
God righteously to pardon the repenting 
sinner, the atonement must give the same 
support to law, or must display as im- 
pressively the perfect holiness and justice 
of God, as the execution of the law on 
transgressors would. It must be some- 
thing different from the execution of the 
law itself ; because it is to be a substitute 
for it, something which will render it safe 
and proper to suspend the regular course 
of distributive justice. If such an ex- 
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pedient ean be found, then an adequate 
atonement is possible; otherwise it is 
not. 

** Now such an expedient, the text re- 
presents the sacrifice of Christ to be. It 
is ‘‘ a declaration of the righteousness of 
God; so that he might be just,”—might 
secure the objects of distributive justice, 
as it becomes a righteous moral governor 
to co ;—*‘ and yet might justify,” or ac- 
quit and exempt from punishment, him 
that believeth in Jesus. It was in the 
nature of it, an exhibition or proof— 
evdeckic—of the righteousness of God. 
It did not consist in an execution of the 
law on any being whatever; for it wasa 
substitute for an execution of it.—It did 
not annihilate the guilt of transgressors, 
or cause them to be either really or ap- 
parently innocent; for this was impos- 
sible: it rather proclaimed the atrocity of 
their guilt.—It did not fulfil the law, or 
satisfy its demands on transgressors; for 
then their acquittal woald have becn an 
act of justice, not of grace; and the 
atonement would have been but another 
mode of executing the law itself, not a 
substitute for it, Its immediate influence 
was not on the characters and relations of 
men as transgressors, nor on the claims of 
the law upon them. Its direct operation 
was on the feelings and the apprehensions 
of the beings at large, who are under the 
moral government of God. In two re- 
spects, it coincided precisely with a public 
execution of the law itself: its immediate 
influence was on the same persons; and 
that influence was produced in the same 
way,—by means of a public exhibition. 
For what is a public execution of the law 
on culprits, but a public exhibition? and 
an exhibition, which is intended to affect 
the feelings and the apprehensions of the 
community,—to impress them all with 
high respect and reverence for the law, 


that stern guardian of the public weal ? 


The atonement to be a proper substitute 
for the execution of the law, ought to be 
a public exhibition; and such an exhi- 
bition, as would impress all the. creatures 
of God with a deep and awful sense of the 
majesty and sanctity of his law, of the 
criminality of disobedience to it, and of 
the holy unbending rectitude of God as 
a moral governor.”’—pp. 20—22. 

After shewing the necessity of 
some display-ot God’s righteous- 
ness, he thus reasons respectin 
the value of the display affo 
by the sufferings of Christ. 

‘< The efficiency, and of course the value, 
of the atonement made by Jesus Christ, is 
proportionate to the dignity of his charac- 
ter.—F or his toils and sufferings were an 
exhibition, the object of which was to 
make.a deep and lasting impression on the 

2M2 








intelligent universe. They were intended 
to show how solicitous God is to prevent 
his creatures from supposing him to make 
light of tra ion, because he lets it 
go unpunished. Now the strength of the 
impression made by the exhibition, is of 
vast importance for it is the visible mea- 
sure of the divine displeasure at sin. If 
the whole exhibition makes no deep and 
lasting impression, if it is viewed as an 
ordinary and trivial occurrence ; it will be 
inefficient and useless, or perhaps worse 
than useless. It is only by being such an 
exhibition as will strike every beholder 
with astonishment and awe, such as will 
make an impression too deep ever to be 
forgotten, that it can answer effectually 
the ends of an atonement.—If now, we 
should suppose the Mediator to have been 
& mere man, an eminent prophet, per- 
haps; and that he endured and performed 
what the Gospel relates ;—what was there 
here, more than has often occurred? Is 
it a strange thing in our world, for good 
men to be persecuted and put to death ? 
Were not many prophets and righteous 
men so treated by the ancient Jews? If 
then God has selected one of these common 
occurrences, and appointed it to be the 
special symbol of his concern for the ho- 
nour of his law; what is gained by the 
symbol, that would not be gained, with- 
out it, by a mere declaration? Will this 
effectually secure reverence for his law, 
and impress transgressors with an awful 
sense of the holiness of God? Will it not 
rather encourage transgression, by seem- 
ing to prove that sin is quite a venial 
thing in God’s account ?—Let us next 
suppose, as some have supposed, that the 
Mediator was the highest and noblest 
created or derived being in the universe ; 
but still, a creature, and therefore in- 
finitely beneath the rank of God himself. 
Such an exalted being, we must suppose, 
would be very dear to God. Of course, 
for God to give him up to be reviled and 
spit upon and crucified, must shew that he 
regards the occasion which makes it neces- 
sary, to be a very desirous and important 
one. Because, for such a being to be given 
up to so great indignity and suffering, would 
be an extraordinary thing ; and would be- 
token something of unusual occurrence in 
divine providence. But, as the sufferings 
of this exalted creature were temporary, 
and as he was raised to greater honours 
afterwards, he experienced perhaps no 
real loss. Viewed in itself, the trans- 
action might be regarded as only one of 
the more uncommon of those mysterious 
events which occur in the providence of 
God. And when the object of it should 
be made known, the natural inference 
would be, that God felt it to be somewhat 
dangerous to suspend the course of justice 
towards t » and was willing to 
take some pains to prevent the conse- 
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quences. But still, if the honour of his 
law and the good order and happiness of 
his kingdom, when weighed in his balance, 
are equivalent only to such sufferings of 
such a creature, they are in his account 
but of limited value : and it is by no means 
certain, that he may not be induced by 
some consideration, and that not of in- 
finite value neither, to sacrifice them al- 
together. Thus, such an atonement would 
fall short of declaring and evincing, fully, 
** the righteousness of God.’”” It would 
not enable him to *‘ be just,”’ just to him- 
self and to his kingdom, and yet to ‘‘ jus- 
tify the believer.”” Such an exhibition 
would fall far, very far, short of making 
as deep and lasting an impression on the 
inhabitants of both worlds, as would be 
produced by the execution of the sentence 
of the law upon transgressors. It would 
therefore be an inadequate atonement.— 
But, let us suppose now, that the Me- 
diator was in dignity and power on a level 
with God the Father, and in’ an equal 
degree possessed of all divine attributes ; 
and that he condescended to unite himself 
with a mortal man ; ard in this state sub- 
mitted to be reviled, and loaded with in- 
sults, and persecuted even unto death ; and 
we have an exhibition, at which the uni- 
verse may justly stand amazed. It is 
needless to object, that it was only the 
human nature of the complex person, 
which suffered pain and death. It was so. 
But what could the infinite and impassible 
God do more? He became personally 
united to an abused, suffering mortal, and 
thus bore a load of indignity heaped upon 
himself. The human mind can conceive 
of no exhibition calculated to produce a 
deeper impression. Of course, this ap- 
pears to be the most efficacious atone- 
ment, the best substitute for the execution 
of the law, which it was possible for in- 
finite wisdom to devise.” —pp. 27—30. 


We have extracted largely from 
this discourse, because we con- 
sider the views contained in it im- 
portant, and worthy of a fuller 
discussion than the bounds of a 
single discourse admitted. In an 
Appendix there are several notes 
and references. The note on the 
nature and different kinds of jus- 
tice is peculiarly important. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATINGTHE GOSPEL. 
‘Tue Society for propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians ny chore in North 
America, has employed, for longer or 
shorter periods during the past year, 
thirteen different Missionaries, chiefly 
in the State of Maine. 
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Besides the payment of salaries, the 
Society has ted the sum of 50 Spanish 
dollars for the support of religious in- 
struction in the Isles of Shoals--for the 
wigs of buoks, 50 Sp. dols.—Rev. 

ohn Sargeant, Missionary among the 
New Stoc — Indians, 220 Sp. dols. 
--Mr. Frederick Baylies, for Indians on 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, and the 
Narragansetts, 300 Sp. dols—Mr. Jo- 
seph Lake, for coloured people at Nan- 
tucket, 50 =. dols.--School among the 
Passamaquoddy Indians, 50 Sp. dols.-- 
among the Penobscots, 50 Sp. dols. 

The funds of the Society amounted, in 
May last, to 15,900 Sp. dols. ; since which 
time, donations have been received to 
the amount of nearly 1,200 Sp. dols. 

The usefulness of the Society’s Mis- 
sionaries cannot be doubted. They have, 
many of them, and probably all, engag- 
ed in their work with faithfulness and 
zeal. They have built up falling 
churches; distributed religious books 
among the poor ; visited the sick in their 
affliction, as well as families and schools ; 
attended funerals ; preached often, both 
on the Sabbath and other days ; endea- 
vouring, wherever they went, to pro- 
mote a spirit of godliness and piety 
among the people. It is stated, that, in 
the county of York, missionary assistance 
has been instrumental, within the last 
year, of effecting the settlement of four 
worthy orthodox ministers. 


STOCKBRIDGE INDIANS. 


The mission among the New Stock- 
bridge Indians has suffered a severe loss 
in the death of Mr. Sargeant, who de- 
parted this life near the close of last Sum- 
mer, having been the stated minister of 
the tribe for more than fifty years ; first 
at Stockbridge, in this State; and after- 
wards at New Stockbridge, Oneida Co. 
N. Y., to which place his people had re- 
moved. In September, 1823, about 50 
of this tribe emigrated still farther into 
the interior, to their lands in the vicini- 
Y of Green Bay, west of Lake Michigan. 

thers have since followed ; and the re. 


mainder, 200 or 300 in number, will” 


doubtless take the same course before 
many years. These lands were purchas- 
ed by them in conjunction with the 
Munsees, and contain four or five mil- 
lion acres. To defray the expense of 
this purchase, they sold part of their 
township, given them by the Oneidas 
about forty years since. They also agreed, 
at the ee of Mr. t, to 
make application to the legislature of 
New York, that the remainder of their 
lands, mills, and all their buildings and 
improvements, might be sold for their 
— which would not only pay the ex- 
pense of emigration for the remaining 
persons of the tribe, but leave a fund to 


avi eae 
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follow them and their children for ever. 
The subject, having been brought before 
the legislature in the absence of Mr. 
Sargeant, failed of success. Had his life 
been spared, he would have renewed the 
application the present winter. 


INDIANS ON MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


The Indians(or rather people of co- 
Jour) are somewhat numerous at the 
north-western extremity of the Vine- 
yard, known by the name of Gay Head ; 
others are found at Christian-town— 
others still at Chabaquiddick, a separate 
island adjacent. Tire whole number 
cannot exceed 500 or 600. These people, 
in general, have very much degenerat- 
ed, in a moral point of view, as well as 
others, since the time of the Mayhews--. 
pectoaer the elder. From what we 

now of them, we shvuld say there are 
at present but few individuals among 
them, who give evidence of true piety. 
The following statement respecting the 
schools among the Vineyard Indians, 
the Narragansetts, and those of Nan- 
tucket, is from the last Report of the So- 
ciety : 

At Gay Head, Mr. Baylies had 50 
scholars ; 22 reading in the Testament, 
17 in the spelling-book, and 11 in the al- 
phabet ; 24 were learning to write. At 
Christian-town he taught one week, and 
had previously employed a female teacher 
9 weeks. In.his school, he had 22 
scholars; 12 read in the Testament, 6 in 
the spelling-buok, and four in the alpha- 
bet ; 15 are learning to write. At Cha- 
haquiddick, he taught four weeks, and 
employed a woman of colour 12 weeks. 
In his school, he had 27 Indian children 
and 1 white child; 17 read in the Testa- 
ment, 5 in the spelling-book, and 5 in 
the alphabet; 17 were learning to 
write. 

Narragansetts.-AtNa set [Charles- 
town, R.I.] Mr. Baylies opened a school 
in August, and taught 4 weeks; a fe- 
male teacher mag Rpt yg | taught 
there 12 weeks. In his school, he had 60 
scholars ; 41 Indians and 19 whites. Of 
the Indians, 15 read in the ‘Testament, 
17 in the spelling-book, and 9 in the al- 
phabet ; 17 were writers. Bs 6 

Nantucket.--Mr. Baylies opened a 
school at Nantucket in-wWuly, ‘taught 5 
weeks, and employed two:women of co- 
lour 12 weeks. In his school, hé had 53 
scholars ; 23 in the Testament, 17 in the 
spelliug-book, and 13 in the alphabet; 22 
were learning to write. 

During the last year, the five Indian 
schools were taught 75 weeks. In the 
schools there were 213-sckolars, 193 of 
whom were Indians. Of the Indians, 89 
read in the Testament, 62 in the spell- 
ing-book, and 42 in the alphabet ; 95 
were learning to write. In the women’s 
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schools, knitting, sewing, and the com- 
mon branches, usually attended to in 
such schools, were taught. 


PASSAMAQUADDIES, 


Among the Passamaquaddies, to whom 
one of the Society’s Missionaries has 
made frequent visits, measures are in 
operation for the erection of a school- 
house. On a certain occasion, not hav- 
ing visited them for some months, he re- 
ceived a letter from a “ valuable female 
in Perry, concerning the death of Sock 
Bason’s daughter, aged 16 years.” The 
following is an extract, as given in the 
Report : 

« Thinking some of the particulars of 
the death of his eldest daughter might 
be interesting to vou, (as you have taken 
such unwearied pains, and offered up so 
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many fervent prayers fur these poor 
children of nature,) 1 give you the fol- 
lowing. By the conversation of this 
young woman, a few hours before her 
death, we have reason to think your la- 
bours among them have not been in vain. 
She said, she longed to die and be with 
God. She addressed her father and mo- 
ther very affectionately.” What she 
said to them was serious and solemn, 
mingled with the monitory——“ no wicked 
Indians see God.” She had all the 
young Indians called to her bedside, and 
gave them religious admonitions. ‘ She 
conversed in this way with all the 
squaws, and with all her relations. She 
spptarss to be engaged in prayer for 
about an hour before her death, seemed 
impatient for the time to come, and said 
often, that she longed to go to heaven 
and be with God.” 
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Dunattay ; or Know what you Judge. 
A Story, by the Author of “ The Deci- 
sion,” “ Father Clement,” §c. 3 vols. 
12mo,— Our readers have more than 
once been duly apprized of our delibe- 
rate opinion of that class of publications 
designated by the title of Religious Novels. 
But as the expression of this opinion 
has done little, and is likely to do little, 
towards the suppression of these pro- 
ductions, we shall reconcile ourselves to 
the less ambitious office of pointing out 
such as are exceptionable, and recom- 
mending those that may appear to us to 
be the best of the sort. We hesitate not 
to say that this is one of the ablest and 
most interesting religious fictions of the 
day. It may certainly be read with ad- 
vantage, and perhaps in some circles 
may be found useful. The characters 
are in general well drawn, though some 
of the incidents are by far too romantic 
for real life. The excitement produced 
wy certain parts of the tale is consider- 


e. As a literary production, it is, 


highly creditable to the eminent indivi- 
dual to whom it is ascribed, but is still 
more as a display of religious principle 
and feeling. 
SELECT CHRISTIAN AUTHORS. 
Tue Curistran’sGREAT INTEREST.— 
Introductory Essay by T. Chalmers, D.D. 
ret lars pe Dancer Gitrin, by 
m. Gilpin.—Introduct Essa 
. E. Ievi y 1. mt _— 
Porms or Wa. Cowper, Ese.—In- 
Essay by Mr. Montgomery. 
' Wonks or tuz Rev. Joux Mac- 





LAURIN.—Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
John Brown. 

Tue Movurner’s Companion, ( Fla- 
vel’s Token for Mourners. )— Introductory 
Essay by Dr. Gordon. 

It is the intention of Messrs. Chalmers 
and Collins to publish a series of Select 
Christian Authors, and the above list 
comprehends a portion of this series. 
The essays are for the most part very 
short, the longest not exceeding sixty 
pages, but are well calculated to answer 
the intent of their writers, and certainly 
give the worthy authors to whose works 
they are prefixed a very gentlemanly and 
pleasing introduction to the notice and 
acquaintanee of the reading public. That 
by Mr. Chalmers (though the shortest), 
prefixed to Guthrie’s work, is peculiarly 
interesting, some passages being written 
in Mr. C.’s most felicitous manner. The 
contracted limits of this department of 
our work preclude the possibility of 
making large extracts, but we must en- 
deavour to make room for the few fol- 
lowing sentences, which we are sure 
will gratify our readers as much as they 
have gratified us. Speaking of the evi- 
dence which the conduct of a man affords 
of the state of his heart and his affec- 
tions, however veiled their secret work- 
ings may be from external observation, 
Mr. C. says— 

** One may be profoundly os of 
moral science. He may not be able to 
grope his way among the arcana of the 
inner man. There might not be a more 
inscrutable thing to him in nature, than 
the mystery of his own Spirit ; and not a 
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darker or more impenetrable chaos, than 
that heart which ever teemeth with the 
abundance of its own thoughts, and its 


own counsels, Yet from the abundance 
of that heart, the mouth speaketh ; and 
words are audible things—and out of that 
heart are the issues of life ; and the deeds 
of our life or history are visible things— 
and as the heart prompteth, se the hand 
performeth—and thus a legible expression 
is sent forth, even from the depths of an 
else unsearchable cavern, which we, at 
Teast, have never entered, either to sound 
its recesses, or to read the characters that 
are graven within its secret chambers of 
imagery. If we cannot go profoundly to 
work, let us go plainly. If the fountain 
be hid, let us take cognizance of the 
stream that issues from the outlets. If 
we cannot gauge the designs, let us at least 
institute a questionary process upon the 
doings ; and if we have wearied ourselves 
in vain, at searching for the marks of 
grace upon the soul, let us remember, that 
the body is its instrument and its vehicle, 
and we may at least examine ourselves, 
as to all its movements of accordancy with 
the ten commandments.’’—p. xvi. 

In taking leave of Mr. C. we hope 
he will pardon us for pointing out to 
him a blunder, of which he is often 
guilty, in common with the rest of his 
countrymen : we allude to the sad con- 
fusion which he makes in the signs of 
the future tense. Indeed, to him and to 
every kindly Scot we would strongly re- 
commend the almost infallible rule of 
Dr. Johnson, “* When you would say 
shall—say will; and when you would 
say will—say shall. 

Mr. Irving’s Essay, prefixed to Ber- 
nard Gilpin’s life, is, upon the whole, 

leasing—some parts of it peculiarly so. 

e can indeed give it, what, in truth, we 
cannot give to all Mr. I.’s productions, 
a cordial recommendation to the atten- 
tion of the public; and we feel certain 
too, that its author will look back upon 
this performance, some years hence, with 
far greater pleasure than upon his chi- 
valrous encounter with the Missiona 
Society. Our farewell to Mr. Irving’s 
Essay must, we believe, be much like 
that which closed our notice of Mr. 
Chalmers’s, by suggesting an improve- 
ment in the style. We would indeed 
most earnestly recommend to him to re- 
Store to the old volumes, from which the 
have been so tastelessly purloined, all 
those obsolete, and to modern ears un- 
couth forms of speech, in which he is so 
fond of indulging, as they occasionally 
lead him into obscurity, and sometimes 
even into grammatical incorrectness, 
which it would be quite as well to avoid. 
If, however, he must adopt the phrase- 
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ology of our ancient authors, let it not 
be the only point of similarity between 
his works aT iaas: we will forgive all 
the inelegancies of style, if he will im- 
bibe their strength and originality of idea, 

We have not room to speak at length 
of the rest of the Essays; it will be suf- 
ficient to say, however, that they by no 
means disgrace the company of the two 
we have already introduced. That by Mr. 
Montgomery we would especially recom- 
mend to the numerous admirers of Cow- 
per, as affording a very pleasing sketch of 
the poet’s productions, connected witltthe 
events of his life; many of his poems being 
affecting memorials of the state of mind 
in which they were composed at the se- 
veral eras of his life. 

In conclusion, we warmly congratu- 
tulate Messrs. Chalmers and Collins 
upon the manner in which they have so 
far prosecuted their design, and feel 
convinced, that if their future introduc- 
tory essays equal those which have been 
already published, they will not fail of 
realising that encouragement from the 
public which they assuredly merit. We 
have purposely abstained from all re- 
marks upon the character of the works 
themselves, since they have already ac- 
quired an established reputation. We 
shall take a future opportunity of no- 
ticing the other works in the series. 

Tue Curistian Puttosopuer; or, 
the Connection of Philosophy with Re- 
ligion. By Thomas Dick.—This is a 
publication which we can most earnestly 
recommend every Christian parent to 
put into the hands of his children, asa 
most judicious initiatory work into the 
mysteries of science, viewed in connec- 
tion with religion. It would not be 
pe 5 to find a paragraph sufficiently short 
and isolated to extract, even would our 
limits permit ; but let our youth pro- 
cure and read it for themselves. 

Divine Inriuence; or, the Opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit traced, from the 
Creation of Man to the Consummation of 
all things. By the Rev. Thomas J. Bi 
dulph, A. M. &c. &c. 8vo. 98.—At the 
sight of this volume, we were naturally 
reminded of the Pneumatalogia of John 
Owen—a work which, on this subject, 
is unequalled in ovr own or any other 
language with which we are acquainted 
—and we could not refrain from exclaim- 
ing, What can the man do that cometh 
after the king? Mr. Biddulph’s dis- 
courses will, however, be read with 
pleasure by the admirers of Owen, and 
may serve toxcite attention to a sub- 
ject too much neglected among all 
Classes of moderna Christians. Though 
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in some nicer shades of opinion we dif- 
fer somewhat from Mr, B., yet we hear- 
tily wish great success to these excellent 
discourses. 

Exempia Concronom ; or, Plans of 
Sermons, sketched for the Pa. In- 
tended either as Outlines to be filled up by 
written Composition, or as Notes to regu- 
late and facilitate extemporaneous Delive- 
ry. Vol. I. 12mo.4s.—These are very 
good helps, but should be used only by 
those whose occupations, infirmities, or 
slender abilities may not permit to help 
themselves. 

A Present For THE CONVALESCENT}; 
or, to those to whom it is hoped some re- 
cent Affliction has been attended with a 
divine Blessing, c. By the Rev. John 
Fry, B.A. &c. §c. 12mo. 4s.—This is a 
very excellent, and we hope will prove 
a very useful little volume. 


Ay Extensive Inquiry into the im- 
portant Questions, What it is to preach 
Christ, and what is the best mode of 
preaching him? By Richard Lloyd, M.A. 
Sc. 8v0. 9s.—This work promises much, 
but performs little. The author thinks 
most other preachers study by far too 
little; and to us it appears, that he him- 
self bas studied to little purpose. The 
work is full of assumption without argu- 
ment, and ambition without ability. 
The best method of preaching Christ, 
which is doubtless that most approved 
by the effects, he overlooks; while the 
most successful preachers of Christ are 
traduced, and their labours depreciated. 
The doctrine of toleration he neither un- 
derstands nor approves. Alas for the 
world, if the Apostles of Christ had be- 
lieved, with Mr. Lloyd, that the Civil 
Magistrate had a right to forbid the 
preaching that he might consider hereti- 
cal! Mr. Lloyd himself could never 
have been the man he is, if the first Re- 
formers had held his notions. But while 
the churchman declaims against secta- 
rians, he is more sectarian than most 
whom he condemns. We wish Episco- 
palian writers would try to understand 
the grounds of the controversy between 
us and themselves, before they attempt 
to convert us to their views. We should 
be sorry to suspect them of wilfully con- 
cealing the real state of the question ; 
and yet their glaring ignorance can 
scarcely be otherwise explained. Many 
know better. If they would ever recon- 
eile Dissenters to the Church, it must be 
by fairly meeting their arguments, not 
by evading them. But we have already 
devoted more space to Mr. Lloyd, than 
either the literary or theological merits 
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of his work deserve. His Extensive In- 
quiry embraces much that give rise to ex- 
tensive controversy ; and we may sum up 
all by stating, as a specimen of his chris- 
tian candour and zeal, that the Home 
Missionary Society (a Society whose 
labours and resources, we rejoice to say, 
are becoming every day more hopeful,) 
is the subject of bitter vituperation, in a 
long note at the end of the volume. In 
short, the whole is a running comment 
on Mark viii. 38, “ Master, we saw one 
casting out devils——-and we forbad 
him because he followeth not us.” 
Ferpinanv’s Pupit: a Narrative 


Sounded on Facts, and intended as a Warn- 


ing to Youth.—Another fiction founded 
on fact. The intention is better than 
the execution. 

Tue Curistran Master’s PRESENT 
to His Housenotp, 2d Edit. 1s. 3d.— 
This admirable little book has for some 
time escaped our notice; we now give 
it our warmest recommendation. Should 
its circulation call for another edition, 
which we cannot doubt, we recommend 
the author to simplify a few passages. 

A Manvat ror Cuurcn Members, 
drawn from the New Testament, by W. 
Newman, D. D.—This is an excellent 
Manual for the members of Baptist 
Churches; but as it is exslusive in its 
adaptation, the esteemed author cannot 
expect it to meet with general acceptance. 

HE Precious Girt; or, the Im- 
provement of Time the truest Wisdom, 
Sc. &c. 10d. 

Tue Juventte Preacuer anv Ca- 
TECHIST ; or, Sermons to Children, with 
Questions for Examination. 1s. — The 
Sermons in this tract are commendably 
simple, and likely to be very useful. 

A Catecuism on the Subjects, Mode, 
and Importance of Adult and Infant 
Baptism, with Scripture Proofs, on the 
plan of the Assembly’s Catechism. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

An Expostulatory Letter to the Rey. E. 
Irving, ovcasioned by his Orations for Mis- 
sionaries, &c. By Rev. W. Orme, Camber- 
well.—Roxton Hymns, consisting of 100 ori- 
ginal Hymns. By the Author of * An Old 
Year’s Gift.”,"—Remains of the Rev. Chris- 
tian Frederic Schwartz, Missionary in India ; 
consisting of his Letters and Journals; with 
a Sketch of his Life. Part I. 8s.—The Book 
of Nonconformity, in which the Charches of 
Dissent are vindicated from the Calumnious 
Misrepresentations of their Catholic and Pro- 
testaut Traducers. 1 vol. 8vo.—Mr. Belcher 
of Folkestone has in the press a1 2mo. volame, 
entitled Poetical Sketches of Biblical Sab- 
jects; comprising a Selection of Passages from 
the best Poets, illustrative of the Sacred Vo- 
lume. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


POSS Sesesetes 
I.—sTATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS. 


Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we earnestly 
beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information relating 
to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher's. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
ASHBURTON. 
(Continued from page 54.) 

To Mr. Nosworthy it appears that Mr. 
Witttam Pearse succeeded. Of him Ca- 
lamy gives the following account. 

** He was the soa of Mr. Francis Pearse 
of Ermington, gent. baptized Jan. 26, 1625. 
Educated in grammar-learning at Plymp- 
ton Mary, and in academical learning at 
Oxford, in Exeter College, where he had 
Mr. Hancock for his tator. After conti- 
nuing some years in the university, he re- 
turned into his native county, and, Dec. 
25, 1655, was presented to the vicaridge 
of Dunsford, void by the death of the for- 
mer incumbent. There the Act of Uni- 
formity silenced and ejected him, He after- 
wards removed, with his family, to Stretch- 
leigh House, in the parish of Ermington, 
five miles from Plimpton Mary, and 
preached privately in Tavistock, as he had 
opportunity. In the indulgence granted 
March 15, 1671-2, he took out licences 
for himself and his house. After King 
Charles called in his declaration, Mr. 
Pearse met with great trouble. He was 
grievously harrassed, threatened, hunted 
after, obliged to abscond, and at length, 
through the restless malice and unwearicd 
diligence of bis enemies, forced to make 
over his goods, and leave his family fur 
several moaths together, living in London, 
and elsewhere, to escape their rage. Great 
were the dangers he was exposed to, in 
endeavouring to secure himself from those 
that sought his ruin, yea his very life. Be- 
sides what he suffered from his neighbours, 
he met with troubles abroad. ‘The Con- 
venticle Courant of Jan. 31, 1682-3, has 
this article. ‘ On Sunday, the twenty-first 
of January, several loyal and worthy jus- 
tices and constables went to Mr. Lobb’s 
Meeting, where they seized one Mr. Pearse 
and one Marmaduke Roberts, both preach- 
ers, who were both committed to New 
Prison.” 

** Six times a year the bailiff came to 
Stretchleigh House, to warn Mr. Pearse 
and his wife, with his son and daughters, 
to appear at the assizes at Exeter, to an- 
swer for riots, routs, keeping seditious 
meetings, and not obeying the laws. What 
befell him was not in a time of war and 

confusion, by the violence and covetous- 
ness of soldiers; nor was he ety of 
sedition or disloyalty, or puaished for im- 
morality, but persecuted for conscience. 

New Series, No. 5. 


He was impoverished, pursued, and im- 
prisoned, for no other crimes than preach- 
ing the Gospel of peace, and endeavouring 
to help on souls in the way to heaven. 
But out of all these troubles the Lord de- 
livered him; and though he was often 
hunted after, he never was seized but 
once, which was at the time aforesaid. 
Notwithstanding all his dangers, he did 
not waver. And God spared him till the 
cloud was dissipated. He survived the tri- 
bulation of those days, and saw our civil 
and religious liberties restored by the 
happy revolution ; after which, he set up 
a public meeting in Ashburton, where he 
continued for the remainder of his days. 
He died March 17, 1690-1, wtat 65.” 

Mr. Pearse published ‘‘ A Present ‘for 
Youth, and an Example for the aged,” 
&c. &c. 8vo. 1683. Mr. Pearse’s tomb 
yet exists in the church-yard of Ashburton, 
and was repaired, a few years since, by two 
gentlemen of the town, out of respect to 
his memory. Of the following ministers 
our accounts are very superficial. Mr. 
MFap succeeded to Mr. Pearse. The name 
of Mr. Taytor then occurs. He came 
to Ashburton in 1702. In 1712, Mr. Sa- 
MUEL STODDEN settled here. He was or- 
dained to the ministry Dec. 26, 1706. Mr. 
Stodden removing to Taunton, where he 
died in 1755. Mr. Cornetius Bonp was 
ordained here, July 17, 1711. During the 
time of Mr. Bonn’s ministry the congre- 
gation amounted to 360 persons. In 1722, 
Mr. NATHANIEL Cock became the minis- 
ter. He was ordained October 24, 1716. 
Mr. Cock removed to Bideford, and died 
in 1760. He was remarkable for his ex- 
traordinary gift in prayer. On June 10, 
1741, Mr. SAMUEL WREYFORD was or- 
dained here. In 1761, Mr. Tuomas CLark 
became the stated minister, and to him 
succeeded Mr.GEorGce WALTERS, in 1763, 
who continued here several years. Mr. 
James Sroart settled here in Nov. 1783, 
and continued till 18)4, when he resi 
Mr. Davip Parker then supplied the pul- 
pit for some time, and excited considerable 
attention in the town. He removed to 
Rhinebeck, in America, in 1816. Mr. 
JouN KELLY accepted the unanimous call 
of the church, on Mr. Parker’s removal, 
and was ordained to the pastoral office in 
April, 1817, The Meeting House was en- 
larged sixteen feet in length in 1819, and 
is now attended by a congregation of about 
500 persons, 
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Beer.—Beer is a very small town, three 
miles from Colyton. A meeting was built 
in this place in the year 1700, for a Mr. 
BroapMeav, who being very popular 
gathered a large congregation, but after- 
Wards conformed. Mr. Wnuitty, after- 
wards of Lyme, the author of several yo- 
lumes of sermons ‘* On Prayer,” was 
afterwards their minister; but as the in- 
terest was greatly hurt by Mr. Broad- 
mead’s conformity, they could only raise 
enough to be supplied occasionally, Part 
of the meeting has been for some years 
turned into a dwelling-house ; but there is 
more than room for the few who attend. 
Mr. Patrick, who was occasionally their 
minister for some years, left £4. per ann. 
to the place. Mr. Newsury was also a 
minister at this place, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Hook. About fifty years since, 
the vicar of the parish having greatly in- 
censed the smugglers, of which trade were 
most of his parishioners, out of revenge they 
left the church, and offered to enter into a 
bond, obliging them to pay £60. per ann. 
to a Dissenting minister. Mr. Hook, who 
resided in the neighbourhood, and had no 
settled place, was invited to be their mini- 
ster, but would not accept of their bond, 
knowing they would repent of having 
signed if, when they were a little cooler. 
He preached to them for some time, but 
being desired to let Mr. Patrick preach al- 
ternately with him, against which he had 
considerable objections, he resigned it. 
Another minister came, (supposed to be 
Mr. RipGeway,) and the smugglers for 
some time attended on him; but one 
Lord’s-day a messenger came to the mect- 

with the news, that a King’s cutter, or 
rench privateer, was coming into the 
harbour. The wretches began upon this 
to curse and swear in so dreadful a manner 
in the meeting, that their minister could 
not bear to stay with them any longer, 
and the congregation was reduced to its 
old state. 

_The meeting-house was then for some 
years supplied by students from the Axmin- 
ster Academy. Mr. Varper, from Mr. 
Reader’s academy at Taunton, is the pre- 
sent minister. 

BEER-ALSTON.—At the distance of six 
miles from Tavistock, is the town of Beer- 
‘Alston, which a few years ago had no 
place of worship. It is situated two miles 
and.a half from the parish church, which 
is at one extremity of the parish. The 
Independent minister of Tavistock at first 
posses there in a private room: and an 
ncreasing desire to hear the word of God 
being manifested, he was induced to en- 
courage the erection of a meeting-house. 
This was chiefly effected by subscriptions 
raised within the parish. The congrega- 
tion now assembled there, are particularly 
indebted for the neat and convenient house 
which they occupy, to the liberality of three 
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ladies, two of whom are since dead, and 
have provided for the continual support of 
the Gospel by very handsume endowments. 
This place was opened in 1811; and Mr. 
W. Wnhittans was ordained here in 1815. 
A good congregation has been collected, 
a church formed, and pleasing hopes are 
entertained of increasing success. 
BmberorD. 

[The following interesting document is copied 
from a memorandum of the Rev. S. Bad- 
cock, ] 

*¢ When the Act of Uniformity took 
place, Mr. Wim. Bartlett was ejected from 
the living of Bideford, and after that 
formed a church in that town on tle 
strictest plan of Independency. For some 
time, he was assisted in his ministerial 
work by his son, Mr. John Bartlett. They 
were a contrast to one another. The father 
was called Boanerges, aud the son Barnabas. 
This healed where that had wounded, and 
both were rendered remarkably useful in 
their distinct characters. The old Mr. 
Bartlett out-lived his son, and preached 
his funeral sermon; but the struggles 
of parental love were so exccedingly strong, 
that it was pretty near a quarter of an hour 
before he could speak a word. What year 
the son died, I cannot learn. The father 
died in 1682. There is an account of him 
in Dr. Calamy. He wrote ‘‘ a Model of 
Church Government” in quarto. Mr. 
Lewis Stucley, who was the capital Inde- 
pendent of the West, returned hither from 
Exon. Whether he took a stated share of 
the ministerial work, I can get no clear 
information. Dr. Calamy tells us, that 
he preached among the Dissenters at Bide- 
ford, but it should seem only occasionally, 
though, perhaps, frequently, a8 it was his 
darling employment. He died in the year 
1687. [Mr. Stucley published many ex- 
cellent tracts.] 

“« Mr. John Bowden, ejected from the 
living of West Ham, in this County, was 
made co-pastor with Mr. William Bartlett. 
After Mr. Bartlett’s death, he had an 
assistant from [reland, Mr. James Wood. 
This Mr. Wood was settled at New Town, 
in Tipperary. There is a piece of his en- 
titled, ‘*'The Shepherd’s Life Spiritua- 
lized,”’ in imitation of Mr. Flavel’s Alle- 
gories. He was a man of some learning 
and ingenuity, but one piece of indiscre- 
tion greatly injured the church and ‘his 
own reputation. As it reflects no honour 
on his character, I would throw it into the 
shade, and only remark, that it was the 
cause of a separation that took ‘place in 
the year 1694. A party attached them- 
selves to him on his profession of repent- 
ance, and built a meeting-house for him 
in the High Street. The old congregation 
which had dismissed Mr. Wood, chose one 
Mr. Bailey to be a co<pastor with Mr. 
Bowden in -the year 1696, In the same 
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year, the present large meeting-house was 
built. In the year 1700, Mr. Bowden 
died, much lamented by his people, to 
whom he was peculiarly dear. The same 
year, Mr. William Bartlett, the son and 
grandson of the two former ministers of 
that name, was chosen an assistant to Mr. 
Bailey. He was educated in Scotland, 
and began the ministry very young. He 
was afterwards made co-pastor. There 
are two sermons of his printed, one enti- 
tled § The Power of Violence and Resolu- 
tion when applied to Religion, on Matt. 
ii. 12. preached at the Morning Lecture at 
Exeter, Sept. 9, 1714.’ The other, ¢ Ad- 
monition to Youth, preached on the Death 
of Mr. P. Cornish at Bideford, Feb. 1714.’ 
He removed afterwards toa situation near 
Birmingham, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Cooper, who was chosen co-pastor with 
Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Cooper removed to 
Topsham about the year 1723. Mr. 
Thomas Coplestone succeeded Mr. Bart- 
lett, who died in 1719, as co-pastor with 
Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Peter Jilléard suc- 
ceeded Mr. Cooper as co-pastor with Mr. 
Coplestone. Mr. Jilleard was first settled 
at Crediton. He was ordained there Oct. 
21, 1724. The sermon preached on the 
occasion by Mr. John Withers was printed, 
and did great credit to the abilitics of the 
preacher. The text was from Acts xiii. 2, 3. 
The subject was, ‘ A Stated Ministry and 
Presbyterian Ordination Vindicated.’ It 
appears, that Mr. Jilleard was aiso settled 
some short time at a little meeting-house 
at Exeter, called the Castle. On his re- 
moval from Bideford in the year 1729, he 
settled at Tavistock, from whence he re- 
moved to Castle Green, Bristol. Mr. 
Coplestone did not continue long after him 
at Bideford. He preached for some time 
at Compton, near Yeovil, but was nota 
stated, regular minister any where after- 
wards. He died at a very advanced age, 
a few years since,* somewhere near Lon- 
don. He had a son, Coriolanus Cople- 
stone, who conformed, and is a clergyman 
near Eton, but almcst a beggar. Upon 
the removal of Messrs. Jilleard and Cople- 
stone, Mr. Sedgeley, of Wareham, was 
invited to Bideford, whither he removed 
in the year 1730. He was a very lively 
preacher, and much increased the congre- 
gation. No man was more beloved or 
esteemed, till an indiscreet act set him at 
variance with his people. The occasion of 
it was this, wiea Mr. Whitfield visited 
Bideford, Mr. Sedgeley warmly espoused 
his cause, and permitted him to preach in 
his pulpit, condescending himself to be his 
clerk, the consequence of which was, the 
people’s regards were in a great measure 
withdrawn from their own minister, They 
were all on fire, and all Mr. Sedgeley’s 
attempts to extinguish it, inflamed it the 





* This was written about 1778. 


more. He saw his precipitance, and 
heartily repented it, but too late. He 
had conjured up 4 spirit, that it was im- 
possible for him to set at rest, and which 
obliged him to remove to Newbury. Mr. 
Sedgeley was succeeded by Mr. Samuel 
Lavington in the year 1752. Since that 
time the congregation hath enjoyed unin- 
terrupted tranquillity. Mr. Lavington’s 
amiable disposition made every person his 
friend, and his pacific measures as a mini- 
ster united all parties, and softened down 
the bitterness of dispute. The church wag 
formerly governed by the strictest disci- 
pline ; the last Mr. Bartlett relaxed its 
severity, and it is now a compound of In- 
dependency avd Presbyterianism. The 
congregation was once very numerous; it 
is now (1778) a respectable one, not only 
in point of numbers, but religion. Mr. 
Lavington hath met with great success 
and appears to haye the interest of vi 
Christianity much at heart. The other 
congregation that separated from Mp. 
Bowden continued for some time with hig 
colleague, Mr. Wood ; but after the death 
of this last gentleman, Mr. Samuel Short 
preached for some time with them. There 
is a funeral sermon in print, that Mr. 
Short when very young, preached for ove 
Mr. Brayley, of Bideford ; it was prefaced 
and recommended by Mr. Joseph Hallett, 
of Exeter. It bears date 1701. On his 
removal, Mr. John Norman settled with 
this people 1703. He afterwards removed 
to Portsmouth, where he died a few years 
since. He published a few small tracts in 
vindication of the Dissenters, and one 
against Mr. Fancourt, of Salisbury, on the 
subject of the divine prescience. He way 
a man much respected at Bideford, as wag 
also his successor, Mr. Nathaniel Cock, 
who removed from Chulmleigh to this 
place in the year 1716. When the con- 
troversy about Arianism was uppermost, in 
the year 1719, Mr. Cock joined Mr. 
Pierce’s party. He died in the year 1760. 
Mr. Michael Towgood preached his fune- 
ral sermon, and then the meeting was shut 
up, and the principal part of his congre- 
gation united with Mr. Lavington, with 
which they continue with the greatest 
harmony.” [Here Mr. Badcock’s MS. 
ends.] 

As our readers will find-an extended 
account of Mr. Lavington’s life in the first 
volume of our Magazine, we shall refrain 
from any further notice of him, in the pre- 
sent article. He died in 1807, and was suc- 

led by Mr.$ ] Rooker, under whose 
ministry this old and respectable ehurch 
still Mourishes. The following account of its 
present state has been transmitted to us. 
** The congregation is harmonious, serious, 
and increasing. There are three services 
on the Sabbath, and a lecture on the Wed - 
nesday. On the Monday evening extracts 
are constantly read from the short hand 
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notes of their late highly valued minister, 
Mr. Lavington. The Sunday School con- 
sists of about 200 children. The congre- 
gation in the morning and afternoon is 
respectable, and in the evening is consi- 
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derably increased by many of the Esta- 
blished Church, who take their sittings, 
and regularly attend on that part of the 
day.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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Il.—MISCELLANEOUS, 


Approaching Meetings of Societies.—As 
the public meetings of the various religious 
and charitable societies are now antici- 

with delight by many, and are ob- 
ects of interest to all who have at heart 
the extension of Christ’s kingdom on earth 
and the welfare of their fellow-men, I trust, 
you will admit a few remarks on what ap- 
pears to me, in common with many others, 
a subject of deep regret: I allude to the 
spirit and manner in which some of these 
meetings are conducted. 

They are too much regarded as meetings 
for amusement only, where the same display 
in dress, the same levity of conduct, the 
same flippancy of conversation is indulged 
in, the same feelings excited--in short, 
*¢ the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
- and the pride of life,” almost as fully 
ministered to, as in the assembly or thie- 
atre ; and this I fear (I speak with feelings 
of the sincerest esteem for those excellent 
men who actively engage in these societies) 
isin no small degree to be attributed to 
the speakers on these occasions. 

I am far from desiring that gloominess 
should prevail, or cheerfulness be banished 
from scenes where joy and gladness of 
heart should be felt by all, where encou- 
‘ragement should be held out and ardour 
excited ;—but let solid arguments be em- 
ployed, and Christian motives appealed to ; 
let there be less of -** complimenting the 
ladies,’’ fewer egotistical anecdotys, and 
fewer appeals to gallantry on the one hand, 
or to love of praise on the other. 

I am aware that, under these regula- 
tions, our meetings would not be so 
stylishly attended, perbaps the collections 
might for a time fall off, but I feel con- 
vinced, that sobriety and consistency would 
eventually best promote the interest and 
enrich the funds of these institutions, how- 
ever much it might diminish their splen- 
dour. 

** Let all things be done decently, and 
in order.’”’--** Whatever therefore ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.” 

Special Prayer for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit.--Several ministers have re- 
sulved to avail themselves of the sugges- 
tion in our last, to set apart Lord’s day, 
May the 22d, (usually called Whit Sun- 
day,) for the special purpose of preaching 
upon the necessity of the influences of the 
Spirit, and to hold special prayer-meet- 
ings early in the morning of that day, for 
that promised blessing. We are aware 


that contingent evils may possibly arise 
from such appointments, which, however, 
must, in this case, be more than counter- 
acted by the certain good, 

The Anti-Roman Catholic Petitions and the 
Dissenters.—The public attention during 
the past month has been much excited by 
the tactics of the political parties both in 
and out of parliament, preparatory to an- 
other trial of their relative strength, upon 
the discussion of the question of Roman 
Catholic emancipation. Upon the merits 
of that question we are not disposed to 
enter, but as some professedly Dissenting 
congregations, both in town and country, 
have thought it proper to present petitions 
to Parliament against further concessions 
to their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, 
which produced in the House of Com- 
mons, a marked expression of disapproba- 
tion, we are anxious to record the remarks 
of Mr. Brougham on the subject, as they will 
enable the whole dissenting community to 
ascertain how this conduct has been view- 
ed by the professed advocates of civil and 
religious liberty in that honourable assem- 
bly. The report is extracted from the 
Times newspaper of the 19th of April. 

Mr. Brougham said, ‘ that the petitions 
brought forward by the hon. member for 
Kert (Sir E. Knatchbull) should darken 
their doors, and load their table, was not 
at all surprising. Those petitions were 
signed by the archdeacons and the deacons 
of Canterbury—by the clergy of the esta- 
blished church—and by some few of the 
laity. This was quite regular; there was 
nothing extraordinary in it. But there 
was a class of persons whose signature he 
was ashamed to see affixed to petitions of a 
similar tendency. He alluded to that most 
respected, and by him, ever to be consider- 
ed most respectable, class of men—the 
Dissenters of this kingdom. If there 
were one class of men more than another 
bound to retition in favour of the Roman 
Catholics, that class was the Dissenters. 
(Hear, hear.) Those hon. persous-- for so 
he wou!d denominate them—were, he sup- 
posed, sensible that they themselves la- 
boured under disabilities (hear, hear) ; 
and he hoped, as discussion was what they 
wished—-as discussion on the subject of re- 
ligious disabilities was always on their lips 
—as they called on that House to extend a 
little tolerance and liberality towards them 
in matters of conscience—he trusted, he 
said, that a little more of that discussion, 
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which they so much admired, would have 
the effect of altering their opinions, ere 
long, with respect to the question of Ca- 
tholic emancipation. (Hear.) He hoped that 
discussion would ultimately remind them 
how grievously inconsistent was the conduct 
pursued by them. Did they forget that 
they held offices, and all the offices which 
they were capable of holding under govern- 
ment, by connivance ? (Hear.) Why were 
they thus situated? Because the religion 
which they professed was not the religion 
of the state. (Hear.) Therefore it was, 
that an annual indemnity act was passed, 
in the absence of which all of them who 
held office were liable to penalties by law. 
Why, then, should they, who themselves 
laboured under disabilities, raise their 
voices against those who were placed in a 
similar situation? (Hear.) Why should 
they not wish the same kind of liberal to- 
lerance to be extended towards others 
which they demanded for themselves? 
(Hear.) The doors of office in the state, 
great and small, were shut against the 
Dissenters, but they got over this difficulty 
by the annual indemnity act. (Hear.) And 
yet, labouring under those disabilities, they 
called on the legislature to continue the dis- 
abilities of the Roman Catholics. (Hear.) 
Ile recollected that James II. (a name 
which no doubt would be associated with 
this question,) was addressed by the Qua- 
kers, on the occasion of his ascension to 
the throne, in these terms :—‘‘ We hear 
that thou no more agreest with the Estab- 
lished Church of this land than we do our- 
selves ; for the which reason, we expect that 
thou wilt extend that toleration to us 
which thou thyself standest in need of.” 
Now, he would apply to the Dissenters 
(for whom he had a greater reverence and 
respect than for any sovereign) the words 
of the Quakers. He would say to those 
Dissenters who had placed their petition 
in the hands of the hon. Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. Peel), and 
of the hon, baronet (Sir ‘I’. Lethbridge), 
that they ought to admit the Roman Ca- 
tholics to a participation in those rights 
which they were themselves struggling for. 
The Dissenters differed upon almost every 
point, upon almost every subject, from 
those to whom they had intrusted their pe- 
titions ; but, pro hac vice, they came for- 
ward to oppose the Roman Catholics. 
Well might the Roman Catholics say, 
“* We, like yourselves, are oppressed by 
disabilities ; and we hope that you will 
bear with us, as the State bears with you 
—that you will aliow us a little of that to- 
leration, so great an abundance of which 
you enjoy, but none of which is extended 
to us.” Some of the petitions to which 
he had referred came from Scotland, upon 
which he would say a word presently. 
Presbyterianism was the chief religion of 
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Scotland, and several Presbyterians were 
members of that house. Now, he asked, 
how would his Scotch friends of that reli- 
gious persuasion feel themselves, if the 
doors of all offices, great and small, were 
shut in their faces? They had, however, 
enjoyed the most considerable offices in 
the country, which was contrary to law ; 
but that objection was met by the Indem- 
nity Act. There had been two Lords Chan- 
cellor, there had been Chief Justices of the 
Court of King’s Bench, and of the Court 
of Common Pleas, who were known .to 
profess this religious belief; but if the 
same measure had been dealt out to them, 
which was dealt out to the Roman Catho- 
lics, they never could have arrived at those 
honours. (Hear.) The law, which he 
must calla most savage one, provided that 
all those who accepted of situations of this 
nature, should receive the sacrament of the 
Church of England ; those Dissenters who 
abhorred that form, were required to have 
the sacrament administered to them ; but, 
by the Indemnity Act, they got over that 
difficulty, and were enabled to hold office, 
without violating their feelings. This was 
an act which enabled the Government to 
procure the assistance of very able men— 
it was, nv donbt, useful to the country, 
and was net, he hoped, at all disagreeable 
to those who took advantage of its provi- 
sions. (A laugh.) A little more discus- 
sion would, he conceived, place this mat- 
ter in so clear a light, that they would have 
no more anti-Catholic petitions from the 
Dissenters. There were some millions of 
Dissenters in this country: but a few of 
them had signed petitions of this nature ; 
few, however, as they were, they were all 
too many, considering the glaring incon- 
sistency of conduct which such a proceed- 
ing manifested. (Hear.) No man living 
had a greater respect for tle Dissenters 
than he had. He knew them to be friends 
to civil liberty ; he knew them to be friends 
to the dissemination of knowledge, and the 
diffusion of education; and he hoped to 
find them all, henceforth, (except when 
some little delusion was practised upon 
them,) the sincere friends to the most ex- 
tended religious liberty. (Hear.) If it 
were not for the respect he bore them, he 
would not have trespassed so much upon 
the time of the house ; but what he had 
thrown out was intended as a friendly, 
and he trusted it would be received as a 
kindly admonition, by these to whom itwas 
addressed.’’ (Hear.) 

Having consulted the votes of the House 
of Commons up to that day, we find that 
13 petitions, from congregations in Lon- 
don, and 14 from the country, have been 
presented ; but upon analyzing the list of 
the former, it appears, that only two 
churches sending representatives to the 
board of deputies have been betrayed into 
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this indiscretion, and that nearly all the 
rest belong to an anomalous party of sepa- 
ratists from the establishment, amongst 
which the congregation formerly under 
the care of William Huntington, at Pro- 
vidence Chapel, may be particularised. 
We feel confident that the imputation of 
intolerance which has been thrown upon 
the whole body of Protestant Dissenters by 
these proceedings, will be shortly removed, 
by the publication of the deliberate opi- 
nions of those respectable associations 
which are the legitimate representatives, 
and the accredited organs of the dissenting 
eommunity. 

Priestly Opposition to the Irish Evangelical 
Society.—The Third Anniversary of the 
Staffordshire Potteries and Newcastle La- 
dies Auxiliary was held last month. On 
the 20th, the Rev. T. Gilbart, Secretary to 
the Parent Society, preached on its behalf 
at the Tabernacle, Hanley, in the after- 
noon, and at the Independent Chapel, 
Burslem, in the evening. On the follow- 
ing evening its members and friends, con- 
sisting of Miristers and others of various 
religious denominations, met at the Taber- 
nacle for the transaction of public busi- 
ness. Mr. W. Ridgway, of the New Me- 
thodist Society, presided in the Chair. 
The Rev. R. Newland read a report of the 
proceedings during the past year, and an- 
nounced an increase in the amount of the 
subscriptions, which, together with the 
increased attendance at its annual meeting, 

roved that the importance of the Society 
is growingly felt in that populous neigh- 
bourhood. The Meeting had proceeded 
about half an hour, when three Roman 
Catholic Priests, collected together from 
as many different places, each several miles 
distant, quite unexpectedly entered the 
chapel, and took their seats near the plat- 
form. Many persons of that communion, 
some of whom had also come from a dis- 
tance, came in, and mixed with the assem- 
bly. The Rev. J. Manners moved the first 
resolution, which was seconded by the Rev. 
Mr. Brewis, when the Rev. Mr. Egan, one 
of the Priests, requested to be allowed to 
address the Meeting. This, though per- 
fectly out of order, was readily granted. 
Mr. Egan then began an address of nearly 
an hour, in which he first complained, in 
no very measured terms, of certain political 
evils in Ireland—evils over which the So- 
ciety could have no possible controul, and 
with which it could not, even indirectly, be 
identified. He then deliberately charged 
the Society with giving false statements of 
the eondition of Ireland, with a view to 
embezzle public money, and support its 
agents in luxury and extravagance. He 
then passed some very high eulogiums on 
the Irish priesthood, and challenged the 
Society's friends with having even a single 
instance of a Roman Catholic coming to 
them for instruction. The whole was 
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clothed with language, and uttered in a 
spirit, perfectly irreconcileable with a good 
cause, and when the Rev. Gentleman was 
exhausting bimself, and wasting the time 
of the Meeting, by merely repeating, and 
again reiterating the same charges with 
still bolder tones, the Chairman felt it ne- 
cessary to interpose, stating, that as the 
speaker had been allowed full opportunity 
for stating his views and arguments on 
the subject, and as the Meeting had so 
long listened with the most exemplary pa- 
tience, the business for which it had been 
called could not longer be interrupted. The 
Rev. Messrs. Conder, Gilbart, Sleigh, 
Newland, and Richards, and Mr. J. Ridg- 
way, then moved or seconded the various 
resolutions appointed for the business of 
the evening, which were cordially adopted 
without interruption. In the course of 
their addresses, the observations of Mr. 
Egan, so far as they had any bearing on 
the objects of the Meeting, were duly re- 
plied to. It particularly devolved on the 
Secretary of the Parent Society to vindi- 
cate its character against the charges that 
had been brought against it, and to esta- 
blish its importance by authenticated re- 
cords and facts of the deep moral degrada- 
tion of Ireland. Towards the close of the 
Meeting, Mr. Richmond, another of the 
priests, apologized for the manner and 
language of Mr. Egan, and at the same 
time challenged the gentlemen present to a 
future meeting, where the subject might be 
fully discussed, and also requested the 
conductors of the press, who were present, 
to be allowed to prosecute the subject still 
further, through that medium—which was 
granted. 


Another meeting was held on the follow- 
ing evening at the Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Cobridge—the priests having previously 
announced, that they would then confute 
all that had been said on the preceding 
evening respecting the Irish Evangelical 
Society, and Ireland—and having also ob- 
tained from the Secretary copies of the 
Society’s last Annual Report, and recent 
Quarterly Chronicles, as was presumed, 
for that purpose. The chapel, spacious as 
it is, was crowded to excess. The speakers 
were seated by the altar, and Mr. W. 
Ridgway requested by the Priests again 
to occupy the Chair. Mr. Richmond first 
addressed the Meeting, to whom Mr. 
Conder replied. Mr. Egan resumed the 
debate, and was answered by Mr. Gilbart. 
The third priest, on whom it devolved to 
weply, declined saying any thing, owing to 
the lateness of the hour—and Mr. New- 
land, who would have replied to him, was 
thus left nothing to do. Having, how- 
ever, at the previous Mecting stated, that 
Popery is not Christianity, and Mr. Rich- 
mond having called on him to prove that 
assertion, or recal it, Mr. Newland readily 
came forward, and repeated the assertion, 
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regretting that the Priest having declined 
to speak owing to the lateness of the hour, 
it would be wrong in him then to occupy 
so much time, as the task assigned him 
would require. He announced, however, 
that he would preach a sermon on the 
point at his own chapel the following 
Sunday evening. He did so, and the ser- 
mon is now in the press. 


Ordination.—On Thursday, April 7, 
1825, Mr. Edward Campbell, late student 
in the University of Glasgow, and in the 
Theological Academy under the charge of 
Dr. Wardlaw and Mr. Ewing, was set 
apart to the pastoral office, over a church 
which meets in a large hall in Dovehill 
Street, Glasgow, and worships in the 
Gaelic language. In order to accommodate 
the church and the andience, the service 
was conducted in Nile Street Meeting- 
house, (Mr. Ewing’s.) ‘The Rev. Robert 
M‘Lachlan, of Paisley, gave out a Psalm, 
and read the Scriptures. The Rev. John 
Arthur, of Helensburgh, prayed. The 
Rev. John Hercus, of Greenock, preached 
a most excellent and appropriate sermon 
from 1 Cor.i.9. ‘* God is faithful, by 
whom ye were called unto the fellowship 
of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord.’”’ The 
Rev. Greville Ewing asked the usual ques - 
tions, which were answered both by the 
church and the minister to his satisfac- 
tion, who then proceeded by prayer, with 
the laying on of hands, to commend the 
young Pastor to the grace of God. Having 
given out a Psalm, the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw 
gave au energetic and impressive charge, 
which was founded on 2 Cor.ii. 16. ‘* And 
who is sufficient for these things ?”’ The 
Rev. Alexander Kerr, of Cambaslang, 
concluded the service with prayer and 
praise. The Rev. Alexander Mackay, of 
Arran, preached to the church, in their 
own language, also in Nile Street Meet- 
ing-house, in the evening of same day, at 
six o’clock, from 1 Johniii. 18. ‘* My 
little children, let us not love in word, 
neither in tongue; but in deed and in 
trath.” It deserves to be recorded, that 
after Mr. Campbell had joined the academy, 
he commenced addressing his countrymen 
here in their own language, regularly on 
the Sabbath evenings: not a few of those 
who compose his church, are the fruits of 
his own ministry thus exercised among 
them :—and we cannot conceive a scene 
more delightful to a christian mind, than 
the sight of that cheerful cordiality with 
which the members of the church recog- 
nized their beloved pastor, by giving him 
the right hand of fellowship at the dis- 
mission of the assembly. 


Recent Deaths. —@n “Wednesday, ‘the 
9th of March, expired the Rev. Jon 
Sarrenry, of Salisbury, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. Mr. Saffery was a native 
of ‘Hythe, near Southampton, and ori- 
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ginally a member of the church in Port- 
sea, under the care of the late Rev. Joseph 
Horsey. Soon after he was called by his 
brethren to the work of the ministry, he 
visited the church at Salisbury, then re- 
cently deprived by death of its pastor, the 
Rev. Henry Phillips; and after supplying 
them some time on probation, was chosen 
as his successor. The connexion, thus 
happily formed, has subsisted from that 
time to the present—a period of five-and- 
thirty years—with undiminished harmony 
and confidence. Under his care, and by 
the divine blessing resting upon his la- 
bours, the church has greatly increased 
in numbers, and afforded many pleasing 
indications of spiritual prosperity. Few 
instances have occurred in which the ex- 
pressions of deep solicitude during severe 
illness, and of unaffected sorrow at its 
fatal termination, have been more general ; 
and it is honourable alike to the deceased 
and the parties concerned, to add, that 
these have not been confined to the church 
and congregation over whom he presided, 
They have been shared by the other dis- 
senting congregations, and by many of the 
respectable inhabitants of the city, who 
were connected with him by no religious 
tie.—The funeral took place on Monday, 
the 14th, when an address was delivered 
by the Rev. J. E. Good, minister of the In- 
dependent Congregation im Endless Street, 
Salisbury, and the funeral discourse deli- 
vered to a very numerous and deeply af- 
fected auditory, by the Rev. John Dyer, 
from John vi. 37; a passage which had 
been selected by the deceased. 

April 5th, died, the Rev. W. Sum- 
MERS, aged 76, pastor of the Indepen- 
dent Church, Wickwar, Gloucestershire, 
formerly, and for many years, avery respec- 
table tradesman in New Bond Street, and 
the intimate friend of the amiable Pearce, 
often referred to in the memoirs of that 
excellent man. The address at the grave 
was delivered by the Rev. W. Harris, of 
Wallingford, aud the funeral sermon by 
the Rev. J. Cooke, of Maidenhead. We 
hope to present an ampler account in our 
next. 

April 13th, died the Rev.J. Topuunter, 
of Chalfont St. Giles, after a lingering 
illness, by which, however, he was not 
detained from the pulpit more than two 
or three of his last Sabbaths. ‘He Was left 
a wife and four small children. 

April 19th, died, the Rev. JosEPn 
BROOKSBANK, after a lingering illness, in 
the 64th year of his age. Mr. B. suc- 
ceeded Dr. Gibbons, ‘as pastor of the an- 
cient Independent Church, assembling at 
Haberdashers’ Hall, Staining Lane, Wood 
Street, London, over which he tas pre- 
sided for forty years. He «was one of the 
founders of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, and was enabled throngh life'to-pre- 
serve an unblemished reputation, both as 
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a christian and a minister. He was in- 
terred on the 26th at Bunhill Fields, when 
Dr. Collyer delivered an impressivé ad- 


dress at his grave, to a very large and 
deeply affected auditory. 





Notices.—The Designation of Mr. C. Pif- 
fard, and his sister, to the London Mis- 
sionary Society’s Station at Calcutta, will 
take place at the Chapel, Lower Street, 
Islington, on Monday evening, the 2d May. 
Service fo commence at half-past six 
o’clock. The Rev. H. Townley, with other 
Ministers, will engage in the service. 

The Annual Public Meetings of the 
Home Missionary Society, will this year 
be held in the following order, Oa ‘Tues- 
day, May 3, the Rev. William Patton, 
M.A. pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, at New York, will preach the 
first sermon at the Scots Church, Swallow 
Street. On Monday, May 16, the Rev. 
John Cooke, of Maidenhead, will preach 
the second sermon at Barbican chapel, 
both the services to commence at half-past 
six o’clock in the evening. On Tuesday, 
May 17, the General Meeting of Sub- 
scribers, &c. will be held at Spa-fields 
Chapel, Joseph Butterworth, Esq. M. P. 
in the Chair. 

The Annual General Meeting of the 
Members and Friends of the Sunday 
School Union, will be held at tle City 
of London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, 
on Tuesday morning, May 10.. Breakfast 
at six o’clock, and the Chair taken at 
seven. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Port of 
Lendon Society for Promoting Religion 
among Seamen, will be held at the City of 
London Tavern, on Monday, the 9th May. 
Lord Gambier will take the Chair at twelve 
o’clock precisely. The Anniversary Ser- 
mons will be preached on board the Float- 
ing Chapel, on Tuesday, 10th May. Rev. 
John Griffin, of Portsea, in the morning 
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at half past ten._ Rev. Jenkyn Thomas, of 
Cheltenham, afternoon, at three 

Tbe Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciate Fund Society, will be held at the 
King’s Head Tavern, Poultry, on Satur- 
day, the 14th of May. W.A. Hankey, 
Esq. will take the Chair at nine o’clock. 
Breakfast will be provided for the friends 
of the Society at a quarter before eight 
o'clock. 

The yearly Public Meeting of The 
Protestant Society for the Protection of 
Religious Liberty, will be held at the 
City of London Tavern, on Saturday, 
May 14, at ten for eleven precisely, when 
some distinguished friend of religious 
liberty will preside, 

The Annual Meeting of the Newport 
Pagneil Evangelical Institution, for the 
Education of Young Men for the Christian 
Ministry, will be held on Wednesday, 
1fith of May, at the Rev. T. P. Bull’s Meet- 
ing-house. The Rev. J. Townsend, of 
London, and the Rev. W. Roby, of Man- 
chester, Lave engaged to preach on the 
occasion.—The afternoon will, as usual, 
be occupied in receiving the Annual Re- 
port, &c. &c. 

The Twenty-ninth Anniversary of the 
Somerset Association is to be held on 
Wednesday the 25th of May, at Martock. 
The Rev. W. B. Leach, of Shepton Mal- 
let, to preach in the morning, and the 
Rev. T. Golding, of Poundisford Park, in 
the evening. 

Whit-Monday, 23d May, the Annual 
Sermon to Young People will be preached, 
at the Chapel, Lower Street, Islington, by 
the Rev. John Yockney. Service to com- 
mence at half-past six o’clock. 

The Anniversary of the Bedfordshire 
Union of Christians will be held at Bed- 
ford, on Wednesday the Ist of June; 
when the Rev. John Mack, of Clipstone, 
and the Rev. — Nottage, of Roxton, are 
expected to preach. 





Answers to Correspondents, §c. 
Communications have this month been received from Rev. J. Leifchild—J. Moore— 
T. B. Brown—R. W. Newland—Dr. Wardlaw—T. Golding—W. Orme—Jos. Pletcher 
J. Blackburn—H. F. Burder—J. Yockney—J. Hillyard—C. N. Davies—Jas. Bass— 


H. Evison—T. Hathaway—W. H. Stowell. 


Also from Midas~— J. K.—T. S. Davies—Amanda—A, Allan—An Inquirer—-R. M.— 
Frater—N.—A,—J. K. K.—S. Summers—Viatorius Mercator—W. B. Kilpin— 
J. Wilks—J. Bull—Eaglet—H. R.—J. Edmeston — A. Allan—Quidam. 


*¢ An Inquirer”’ is respectfully informed that we do not wish to open our pages to the 


discussion of the Catholic Question. 


ERRATA IN oUR APRIL NuMBER, 
The title of the third work reviewed, p. 195, on Geneva and the Socinians, should 


‘have exhibited the name of Dr. J. P. Smith as its author. 


We have to apologize to 


Dr. 8. for this omission, which was occasioned by haste in the transcription of the 
title-page. On the wrapper also, the same work is stated to be ‘* R. Bakewell's Vin- 
dication,” &c.; it should be ‘* Dr. Smith’s Vindication,”’ &c. 

Our respected Correspondent at N. S. has informed us of the opening of ‘<a neat 


Co 
that ti 


particulars in course are useless, 


nal Chapel,” &c. but has rather unfortunately omitted to state where ; so 
the name of city, town, or village so favoured be communicated, the other 
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